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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and N ATIONAL. 


Vol, | BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDA Y, NOV. 79, 1897. 


$2.50 per i 


University Publishing 


POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Holmes’ New Readers, 
Davis’ New Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Readers, 
Geographies, 
aury’s Physical Geography, 
Venable’s Algebras, 
Venable’s Geometry, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra, 
Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, 
Knoflach’s German Simplified, 


Etc., Erc., Etec. 


Correspondence invited from Teachers and School Officers. 
terms for introduction and supply. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 
F. M. AMDROSE, N, E. Department, 
34 grarrivon Ave. Extensi 


Favorable 


» Bost 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practi 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, ctical Copy Books, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scuill’s ‘Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on an y 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATHS, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 


6 East Madison St., Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Announcement. 


Just Out: 
Messrs. LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN take pleas- 


Rudimentary Ethics Frys announcing, for December next, an edition 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS 


By Dr. HEINRICH KIEPERT, 
With Index, Introduction, &c. 


By an arrangement with the German publishers. 
the Maps of th's Classical Atlas, which is recognized 
as the finest published in any country, will be printed 
directly from the German plates, American instruct- 


“Rudimentary Psychology,” “ Rudimentary | ors and students will welcome an Atlas which thus 
renders accessible the best results of German schol- 


Ethics,” “ Bible Studies,” &c. arship in ancient geography. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


GEO. M. STEELE, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar Grades, 200 
pages, 450 illustrations; by GEORGE KILBON, 
p incipal Springfield, (Mass) Manual Training School. 

The idea of this book is to place at the disposal of 
the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN- 
UAL TRAINING that can be carried on in any ordin- 
ary schoolroom with the least pussible expense for 
material and tools. 

This course has stood the tests of several years in 
the Springfield schools, and is being copied in other 
cities and towns. 

a —————_— Knife Work In the Schoolroom is a book that will 
al bear careful examination. The problems can ®l! be 
worked out with the pocket-knife compass, pencil and try square, and they are arranged in logical 
sequence. Iu the preface the author shows wherein the American System of Manual Training is better 
than the Swedish Sloyd. The price of the book is only ONE DoLLAR by mail. 

When requested we will send a price list of prepared material for the whole course, which we can 

furnish to those teacbers who cannot buy it to advantage in their own neighborhood, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . . .« Springfield, Mass. 


KNIFE WORK IN 


BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 


hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


ith the most satisfactory results. 
nials to its merits as a text-book. 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 
Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. 


TEIOMPSON, BROWN cw CO. Publishers, Boston. 


they write. 


At the present time, when events are 
by past experiences 


80 rapidly transpiring, no man, woman, or 
youth can feel himself equipped for the 
day without a lead pencil. A lead pencil 
is as indispensable to a man as a jack- 
knife, and as necessary to a woman as a 
hair pin. ) 
There are many people who give no checking 
particular attention to the pencil 
using; the lead may crumble, 4 ) 
be full of grit; they may cut their fingers | tion, and save 
in trying to cut the cross-grained wood, annoyance. 
and they may be obliged to wet the lead 
with their tongues at every other word 


of shoes. 
They have in mind 


THE LEAD PENCIL AGE. 


Those, however, who profit 


selecting a lead pencil as they are in 
fitting themselves with a hat or a pair 


the pencil for sketching, drafting, for 
a ledger or writing on extra 
they are | smooth paper, or for general use. 5 
break, or | people get the best results in every direc- 
themselves a world of 


We are the advocates of good lead 
pencils, and we believe it is conceded by 


all that, in the long run, the best is the 
cheapest. 

For this reason we most strongly rec- 
ommend Dixon’s “American Graphite” 
pencils. They are made in 10 degrees 
of hardness, and it is a positive pleasure 
to use them. 

If your stationer does not keep them, 
or if you are not familiar with them, 
mention the JourNAL or Epucation and 
send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the 


money. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


“ My Soult, I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.’—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


ine'ples of the Ox 
oS Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital pr 

em and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,--not manu- 


Sole Agents for Zeiss’ f: ier 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 


From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 


drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- | 7 


creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 


factured'from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed ou the label. 
Brain and Nerv eo Food, 
Disease. Brain Weariness, Im y; weats, 
It restores, and sustains in 
vigor, Ment:l and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. LEC 0 
ee. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) eo 
be West Bt. imitations and substitutes, e 
None genuine without this signature printed on thelabel: [yy 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
2 CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 


For senses thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 
Descriptive pampblet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 

ELECTRICAL, ad | 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Apparatus, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
‘postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS MF G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEY 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 15 

parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ to $50. 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 

THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET, 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. ; 

Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH LLOUES 303, 402, 604 351, 


170, 601 BE. F., 332, 


STEEL PENS. and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the 0.5 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near I4th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Answer, please: Who Looks Best! 


Many a Teacher grows a Moustache? Toes yours look 
fatisfactory, when it hangs down or has its hair rough ? 
Use the Moustache Improver. There is a silk scarf, 
which, used a few times in the morning while dressing, 
will change you to advantage. Sent on receipt of 40 cts. 
in stamps. postal notes, etc ; three for 81 00. 

N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey 8St., New York. 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 
lE Never returns. No purge. No Salve 


suppository. Aemedy mailed free. Address 
J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, NewYork City, N.Y. 


190 SONGS fora2centstamp Hoxs @ Yours, Canta, & 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by Manufactured 
G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD iw COOK 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Leominster 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Tal 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Fo 
CHOOL FURNITURE, Bares’ 
BLACKBOARDS, Lathes for wood and 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. LL. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
: for use in /ndustrial 
Manual Trainin 
prices to Educational 
oe and Price List free by mail. 
F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
$49 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


_%, A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


IT % 
(iy requires a practical duplicating 
COPIES %& apparatus, “THE ExpREss” is, 
any writing at % \5 according to highest authorities 
the rate of % 4 on educational questions, @ 


50 impressions 


%, necessity to every teacher. The 
in 10 minutes, 


many users say: 


%, “Tt saves me an immense 
amount of work.” 


“It pays itself every time 
I use it.” 


“Could not be without it ;” 
and 500 more, 


And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
months of use, says: “ This is a 


first class labor-saver, and im- 
Adg from mensel ful i 
Te. Zt xis ensely useful in my work,— 
° 88.00. 88 and work is money.” 


BENSINGER & Dey strece 


Inhtrited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con. 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved—is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. 
“T consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give it atrial. I am sume 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.’”’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

‘For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so,and 


By Taking 
about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds ~—and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.””— James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Vietoria, Ky. 

* My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.’’ —E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


eg by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Has Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Only Noise- 
less School Pointer made. Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 
The only Air-tight Ink Well made. Can be easily at- 
tached to any school desk. Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 
School Pen and Pencil Case. 
Can be attached to any schoul desk. Sample, 25 cts. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Slate and Composition Blackboards, Stand- 
ard School Shades, Ete., Etc. 


Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 
W.A.CHOATE & CO., Gen’! School Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

61 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS. 


‘| Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
aii] Great light. No smoke. A Lime 


Others. Send for catalogue. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 


‘in Extraordinary Razor. 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaviug a luxury. It is creating 4 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro- 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. Everyrazor, to be gepuiuve, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 
COLLEGE 

ACADEMY 


BELLS. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &¢. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826- 
Description and prices on application - 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES) * NEw 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Belle of Pare Copper ont Tin for Chori 
chools, Fire Alarms, Formas, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
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Journal Edueation. 


Vol. XXXIV, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 19, 1891. 


No. 20. 


Journal of Education. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Enrror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


[Written for the JOURNAL.] 
A BROOK DAY. 


BY EDITH PERRY ESTES. 


A world and a day has the brook of its own. 
Its summer comes swift on the beautifal morn, 
When, resplendent in tints of rose, russet, and fawn, 
The brakes on its banks catch the first flash of dawn. 


Soon barns its high noon through the mid-summer days, 
With their mist-veils of purple, their ambient haz; 

Then the brook sleeps in calm while each fair ripple strays 
O'er the low-bending grass of the wide meadow-maze. 


In its twilight the reeds on its margin stand sere,— 
A!l the sunset lights flsd from the storm-swept mere,— 
Last bird songs, first snow flakes, float soft on the air, 
And the brook’s night comes with the death of the year. 


VENERABLE SCHOOLMASTER. 


(Tribute by Cotton Mather to Ezekiel Cheever, master of the Boston 
Latin School from 1670 to 1708, or from 56 to 94 years of age ] 


A mighty Tribe of Well-instructed Youth 
Tell what they owe to him, and Tell with Trath. 
All the eight parts of speech he taught to them 
They now Imploy to Trumpet his Esteem. 

* * * * * 


With Interjections they break off at last, 
Bat, AA, is all they use, Wo and Alas! 


* * * * * 


Do but name Cheever, and the Echo straight 
Upon that Name, Good Latin, will Repeat. 

« * * * 
And ia our School a Miracle is wrought ; 
For the Dead Languages to Life are brought. 
His Work he Loved; Oa! had we done the same! 
Oar Play-dayes still to him ungrateful came, 
And yet so well our Work adjusted Lay, 
We came to Work, as if we came to Play. 

* * * * 
To weak Old Age, you say, there must belong 
A Trembling Palsey both of Limb and Tongue, 
Dayes all Decrepit; and a Bending Back, 
Propt by a Staff, in Hands that ever shake, 
Nay, Syrs, our Cheever shall confute you all, 
Oa whom there did none of these Mischefs fall, 
He Lived and to vast Age no Illness knew ; 
Till time’s Scythe waiting for him Rusty grew, 
He Lived and Wroaght; His Labors were Immense, 
Bat ne’er Declined to Preter-perfect Tense. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


NarHanreEL HawtHorne. All philosophy that would 
abstract man from the present is no more than words. 


Henry Canor Lopae: Men get along surprisingly 
well with what they do not need, especially if the acquisi- 
tion demands labor. 

Richmond (Va.) Times: Our public school system in 
its relation to the blacks, as well as the whites, should not 
be dragged into politics. 

Margaret T. Huruey, Fall River, Mass. : Put chil- 
dren in their impressionable years into close connection 
with the deepest life and truest history. 


Surr. W. M. Housr, Wahpeton, N. Dak.: A man 
may succeed without a correct knowledge of arithmetic 
or grammar, bat without morality all else will fail. 


Surr. Samurn Hamitoy, Allegheny County, Pa.: 
The work of organization and classification should gener- 
ally be left to the individual judgment of the teacher. 


Surr. W. 8. Eversore, Wooster, O0.: Many boys and 
girls who withdraw from school in the grammar grades 


would continue on into the high school if their teachers 
understood them better. 


Supr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
children in the public schools should be trained to know 
some things contained in books and to know where to 
find information in other books as they wish to use it. 


Super. W. H. Beaca, Madison, Wis : It requires time 
for newteachers to become thoroughly familiar with their 
work, and to learn how to do that work in the best pos- 
sible way. 


Surr. Levi Turner, Jr., Rockland, Me.: Musical 
training calls into exercise with severest precision the 
pupil's power of discrimination, and exactingly demands 


Laziness and lack of purpose are the primary and prin- 
cipal failings of mankind. 

The teacher must have a definite purpose constantly be- 
fore her in all her work, and move steadily forward with 
enthusiasm to its accomplishment. This same spirit she 
must inspire in her pupils. The pupil must constantly 
work for his own success. The teacher is to make the 
work pleasant by encouragement and sympathy, by lead- 
ing him on gradually from the easy to the more difficult, 
—not by doing his work for him, it better never be done, 
for it is taking all opportunity for gaining power away 
from the child when the teacher does work that he 
ovght to do. 

Remember that your real success as a teacher depends 
upon your own indastry, and your ability to cultivate 


and cultivates close and undivided attention,—the sine 
qua non of a successful recitation. 


W. R Cowan, President Board of Education, Oska- 
loosa, Ja; After some examination, I am convinced that 
our public school system will not have reached and sup- 
plied the needs of the children of this age, until a com- 
plete department for manual training is established in 
our schools. 


Pror.S B. Topp, Kansas: The spirit of the age is 
opposed to work. Machinery has made men lazy phys. 
ically, and our system of education is helping to propa- 
gate mental indolence. Move me, sadden me, amuse me, 
make me weep, make me laugh, make me dream, make 
me feel, cry the masses of humanity; but a very few 
say, ‘‘ Make me think.” 


THE DISCIPLINE OF DOING. 


BY A. H. CAMPBELL, PH.D., 
Pifncipal of the State Normal School, Vermont. 


Nothing in this world is worth having which does not 
come as the reward of labor. Inherited riches are of little 
real value to one one who has not by labor learned their 
true worth. Power and position secured through influ- 
ence of others ave frequently but a source of sorrow to 
the possessor. 

Said George Bancroft: ‘If, as some people say, I am 
or was a genius, my genius lay wholly in my unremitting 
industry and application.” Though not every hard 
worker is a genius, there never was a genius who was 
not a hard worker. Hard work tells; it is hard work 
that gives power and develops character, which is the true 
object of education. The child always carried never 
learns to walk. The mind never called upon to think, 
never learns to think. 

In the training of children to think the work must first 
begin with the teacher. The worthy teacher will be sat- 
isfied with no unworthy preparation. Fix your standard 
high and bring yourself up to it by hard labor. Make 
special preparation for each school, every term, every 
day. Do your level best the first day, and never lower 
your standard. 

Provide work for all your pupils; keep them fully oc- 
cupied. Constant employment is a never failing pre 
ventive of disorder in school. It is worth a thousand 
times more than all other remedies combined. Idleness 
is a never failing source of evil in the school, in a com- 
munity, in a nation, everywhere and always. Says Car- 
lyle: “ There is always hope in a man that earnestly la- 
bors. In idleness alone is there perpetual despair.” We 
are afraid that our children will overwork. Everything 
is made so easy, so very simple, that no opportunity for 
thought is given them. Work, close work, hard work 

without worry, and with suitable exercise, sleep, food, 
and rest, never kills. The preéminence of Germany in 
education is wholly due to the unremitting diligence of 
her students and educators. The great difference in 
power with men is not so much the result of native abil- 
ity as of industry and attention. Men are not born great, 


habits of attention and industry on the part of your 
pupils. By this means the true ends of education are 
secured, self-control is engendered, power is acquired, 
knowledge is gained, evils are removed. Above all, 
cbaracter is established, the bighest aim and true object 
of all education. 


ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 


BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


In ancient times men secm to have been satisfied with 
only one name. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob stand out 
from among their fellows as if they were the only Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob in the world. Small need had 
they of surnames. As men multiplied, however, and par- 
ticularly as their intercourse with one avother increased, 
the necessity for some way of distinguishing them became 
imperative. The name of the father was added, and we 
have Joshua the son of Nun, David the son of Jesse ; 
the name of the place, as Philip of Macedon, Joseph of 
Arimathea; some distinctive title, as Alexander the 
Great, Aristides the Just; and finally the occupation, as 
Simon the tanner, Matthew the publican. This is doubt- 
less the foreshadowing of surnames, though there is a 
story that they were first used by the Romans after their 
conquest of the Sabines and the subsequent union of the 
two tribes, as a conciliatory measure, the Sabine name 
being added to the Roman name. ‘ But the perfection 
of personal nomenclature,” says Swinton, * was the intro- 
duction of the surname proper,—a name super-added to 
the first, or Christian name, to indicate the family to 
which the individual bearing it belongs.” It is probable 
that surnames are so called from the fact that they were 
at first written ‘ not in a direct line after the Christian 
name, but above it, between the lines,’ being thus, liter- 
ally, supra-nomina, or over-names. 

The use of surnames was not known in England until 
about the time of Edward the Confessor, when it was in- 
troduced with many other French customs. An old 
writer, speaking of the incredulity with which this view 
of the comparative modernness of surnames is met by 
many Englishmen, says quaintly: “I doubt they will 
hardly find any surname which descended to posterity be- 
fore that time; neither have they seene (I feare) any 
deed or donation before the Conquest but subsigned with 
crosses and single names without surnames, in this man- 
ner: ++ Ego Eadredus confirmani, + Ego Edmundus 
corroborani, + Ego Sigarius conclusi,” ete. The cus- 
tom, taken up at first only by the most nob'e families, 
extended gradually to the lower nobility in about the 
twelfth, and to citizens and husbandmen in the fourteenth 
century. 

At the time of the Conquest, then, or a very little be- 
fore, the English language was without proper names. 
A low estimate places the number now at from thirty to 
forty thousand. The question naturally arises, Whence 
came all these names? Without attempting to cover the 
whole field, we will look at a few productive sources. 
Occupations and pursuits.—Probably from no one 


but most men make of themselves just what they choose. 


fountain has a more unceasing stream of proper names 
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flowed than from this. Nothing is more natural than 
that men should have been designated as John the 
Weaver, Robert the Miller, William the Mason. In 
time the article was dropped, and they became John 
Weaver, Robert Miller, William Mason, just as John the 
Baptist became John Baptist. From the trades we have 
Baker, Brewer, Carpenter, Cooper, Collier, Carter, Dyer, 
Fisher, Taylor, and,—not to prolong the list,—Smith. 
Swinton thus accounts for the frequency of this name: 
“Smith is originally one who smitheth,—Smi (te) th. 
But as the Saxon verb smitan was applied to workers in 
wood as well as those in metal, SmirH meant a smiter in 
general, including wheelwrights, carpenters, masons, etc.” 
So was christened the great army of Smiths, Smyths, 
Smithes, Smythes, Smithers, Schmidts, De Smits, and 

Smith-sons. From agricultural pursuits we have, with slight 
variations in spelling, such names as Farmer, Gardiner, 

Ploughman, Wagoner, Wagner, Herder, Cowherd, Shep- 

herd ; from forestry, Hunter, Fowler, Falconer, Hawker. 

But if such names hint of mechanical and agricultural 

pursuits, what of the Abbots, the Monks, the Parsons, 

the Deans, the Bishops, the Popes, even? Clearly, they, 

too, bear the stamp of the ancestral calling. 


kind and in every stage, Budd, Blossom, Bloom, or Blow ; 
trees without number,—Birch, Beech and Pine; and 
Mosses, Vines, and Ferns to make out the collection. 
Additions from other languages.—We have seen how 
many names arose from occupations. They would do 
this as naturally in other languages as in ours. A Ger- 
man tailor, for instance would be a Schneider. When a 
surname was adopted, instead of being known as John 
Taylor, he would, of course, be John Schneider, and 
when he emigrated to America, a new name would be 
added to our English vocabalary. Then if he should 
prefer, as do many of our trans-atlantic fellow-citizens, to 
anglicize his name for the sake of easier spelling or pro- 
nunciation, he would become John Snyder. Such in- 
stances might be multiplied. Klein, the German word 
for little, would thus give rise to Kline, Cline, Little, and 
Small. A gentleman named Kleinstiick said to a lady 
that he thought he should be tempted to translate his 
name, since his American friends had so much difficulty 
in pronouncing it, if it were not for the mortification of 
having to write himself down a little stick. It is not un- 
common for foreigners to translate their names into Eng- 
lish and adopt the translation. Herr Stein thus becomes 


Prefixes and suffixes.—A very obvious way of making| Plain Mr. Stone, and Fraulein Yager, Miss Hunter. It is 
surnames is by joining together the names of father and |# most unpatriotic custom, and in very questionable taste, 
son by means of a prefix or suffix which indicates the re- but it is practiced generally by those to whom family 
lationship. Perhaps the most common of these suffixes is | Pride and the canons of good taste are of less account 
the old Saxon word son. John’s son is naturally Johnson, | than the simple matter of convenience. A Russian would, 


or if John happens to be called Jack, Jackson. William of course, be excusable. 


gives us Williamson; Wilson, Williams, and Wills, by 


Changes in Spelling. — Names are multiplied by 


the addition of s of the genitive with son left off, and, changes, accidentally or arbitrarily, made in spelling and 
with the help of kin, Wilkins, Wilkinson, and Bilkins.| pronunciation. This is sometimes done for the sake of|eral general aids. One’s bearing should be perfectly 
Different words are used in other languages to indicate |Convenience, as when in a large community of Smiths one} easy ; there should be nothing in the manner to annoy 
the same relationship. Ben is the Hebrew word for son,|¢hanges the spelling to Smyth; sometimes from a mere|the audience or divert its attention unpleasantly. One 


used sometimes significantly, as when the dying Rachel 
calls her last-born “ Benoni, the son of my sorrow,”— 
changed by Jacob to ‘ Benjamin, the son of my strength”; 
and sometimes, to express only family relationship, as 
“ Ben-Hur,” the son of Hur. The Scotch Mac, the Irish 
O’, the Welsh Ap, the Norman Fitz, all had originally 
the same meaning. It became the fashion at one time 
after the Conquest for Saxon families to exchange the 
familiar suffix son for the more pretentious prefix Fitz, 
the Sweynsons thus becoming the Fitz Swains without an 
actual change of name. The use of the word Fitz to 
indicate illegitimacy seems to have been unknown until 
the time of the later Norman kings. The Scotch Me- 
Pherson is doubly expressive, meaning literally, “ the son 
of the parson.” We have a hint of the natural growth of 
names having the prefix O’, in the title of Mrs. Burnett’s 
book, That Lass o’Lowrie’s. Ap or Abhas become very 
nearly lost by the custom of dropping the a and connect- 


OscaAR T. CoRSON, Superintendent of Schools, Ohio. 


ing the p or b with the father’s name, but a number of caprice or affectation, as in the addition of e to the fore- 
different surnames has been the result. Ap Evan thus going name with the idea of making it more aristocratic. 
becomes Bevan or Bevins, while Ap Hugh is changed to A good story is told on one of this class. A Mr. Taylor, 
Pugh. The Dutch Vans and Dens help to swell the list, thinking his patronymic too commonplace, had softened 


and are becoming thoroughly domesticated in our lan- 
guage. 

Peculiarities,—mental and physical.—If we can find 
the occupations of our ancestors in their names, may we 
not find traces of their personality as well? Fiom what 
else come such names as Strong, Stout, Swift, Hale, 
Hardy, Long, Short, Long (y) ear, Cruikshanks (Crook- 
shanks), Longfellow? We may even be able to know the 
ancestral complexion or the color of the hair or eyes 
when we find fastened upon a man such names as White, 
Black, Brown, Gray, Blue, and possibly a suggestion of 
manner in Green. William Rufus (the Red) was so 
called because of his florid complexion and red hair, and 
who knows that John White or Sam Black of lesser re- 
nown may not have been similarly named? Nor is it 
confined to physical traits. We see men every day who 
are by inheritance Stern, Noble, Jolly, Rich, Wise, Smart, 
Sharp, or, best of all, Goodenough. : 

Natural Objects—Many names must have been 
assumed arbitrarily much as our North American Indians 
take the names of animals, birds, or reptiles. We find 
people bearing the names of every conceivable object in 
nature, animate or inanimate. Among the birds we have 
Hawk, Jay, Wren, Crow, Sparrow, Swallow, Crane ; 
among the fishes, Bass, Shad, Pike, Dace, Sturgeon, Her- 
ring, Haddock, and even Roe; while there is a whole 
menagerie of animals, wild and tame. From the vege- 
table world we have as great a variety,—flowers of every 


it into Tayleure. Meeting, one day, a plain-spoken 
neighbor who had not much sympathy with the change, 
he asked him the name of his dog. “ Well, sir, said the 
farmer, “ his proper name is Jowler, but since he’s a con- 
sequential kind of a puppy, we call him Jowleure.” 

A family named De M61 came to America from Hol- 
land. Finding that De was distinctively Datch, they 
dropped it, and called themselves M&l. With our ten- 
dency to broaden short 0, it soon beeame Mol, and, the 
family being illiterate, it was finally spelled to correspond 
with the pronunciation, and Maul was the result. Some- 
what similarly the unpronounceable Datch name Vroedi- 
gendeway was changed by an enterprising teacher into 
Frenthway, as better suited to the American tongue and 
the width of her class register. The child liked the 
change because it gave her a name that nobody stumbled 
over ; the family accepted the abbreviation, and a new 
name was born. Occasionally members of the same 
family spell their names differently. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
spells his name with two t's, while other branches of the 
same family hold to Abbot as the original spelling. Ina 
certain town reside two brothers,—Mr. Hodgkins and 
Mr. Hodgkiss,—neither of whom will give up his own 
spelling avd both claiming to have the original name. 


The latest Geowrrapty 
Journal this year. Methods will be a feature of the 


Natural History lessons are to be made ve 
in this year’s Journal. Sev ry prominent 
country will furnish articles. of the best writers of the 


Some changes are made arbitrarily, and everybody 

acknowledges the good sense of the change, though some- 
times a little inclined to laugh at it. Such a case was 
that of a family called Polléy.’ The original name was 
Pol’ly, and was a mortification to every member of the 
family, particularly the younger ones. They were on the 
eve of departure for a distant state, and a friend who 
knew the family feeling said to them, “ You are going 
among entire strangers. Why don’t you put an eé in your 
name and call it Pol-léy’?” The advice was taken, and 
the name Pol’ly died a natural death, in that family at 
least. 
“ What’s in a name?” asks Shakespeare. Mauch, we 
answer ; history, biography, nationality, in some ; family 
eccentricities and weaknesses in others; and in all, food 
for speculation and pleasant thought. 


LYCEUM TALKS.—(IP.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE ART OF WINNING. 


Skill in debating must be learned. You may be a 
“born debater,”’ but even then you must master the art 
in its details. If you are a great success, you will de- 
velop a method of your own, but you will study it all the 
more because it is your own. One must learn to win an 
audience the most completely, in the briefest time, with 
the least effort. 

There are several ways of doing this. There are sev- 


should look his audience in the face, in the eye, squarely, 
but genially. It is unsatisfactory for an audience to see 
that a speaker is looking right over their heads, or that 
he is looking vacantly at one spot, or that there is a blur 
over his eyes so that he sees nothing. Happy the man 
who can cast his eye over an audience at a glance and 
look into the faces of all in a pleasant way ! 

The voice has much to do with captivating the audience. 
It needs to be interesting, conversational. It ought not 
to be oratorical, artificial, or high-keyed. It should have, 
ordinarily, a playful flavor, so to speak. The introduc- 
tion is a prelude to your presentation of facts and argu- 
ments. 

The happiest introduction for the affirmative is some 
playful turn of some local or timely event or incident 
with which all are entirely familiar and which will please 
equally those who agree and those who differ with you. 
Allusions of this kind, if in good taste, are very effective ; 
in poor taste, they are nauseating. With the negative 
the greatest hit is to turn some remark or characteristic 
of your opponent upon him ina good-natured way, so that 
his warmest friends will enjoy it. 

The highest art is to capture an audience by a single 
sentence that strikes into the heart of the subject. James 

G Blaine is the master of this art, He began one of the 
great speeches of his life thus heroically,—it was ,in the 
great campaign of 1876, between Hayes and Tilden. “I 

—am opposed—to the election—of Samuel—J.—Tilden.”’ 
That was his only introduction, and his audience was 
electrified by it. Every argument, story, fact, and illus- 
tration is probably forgotten by most of them, but scarcely 
one has forgotten that thrilling sentence. But it required 
the man, the conditions, and the occasion, to give power to 
that sentence. However you do it, you must not divert 
attention from the question in hand in such a way that 
they will not bound back to it when you are ready. 

If you are not a leading disputant, make no attempt to 
win the audience. Your business is to throw your influ- 
ence to one or other of the two leaders by strengthening 
his cause. All should remember that the winning of the 
audience is at most but an incidental matter, important, to 
be sure, but only incidental to a conviction which ought 
to eventuate in an enlistment in the belief, choice, or 8¢”- 
timent which the question embodies. The methods of 
winning must also be incidental. They must not require 
a scintilla of energy that is needed for the argument and 
appeal. Manner, voice, eye, genial countenance, happy 
turn of the subject, ingenious phrasing, or something of 
the kind, must do the work. Ina word, the personality 
must of itself do the winning. 
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THE STORY OF THANKSGIVING DAY. 
(For Little Folks.) 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


A long, long time ago there lived in England aking who thought 
every one should go to the same church, and say the same prayers, 
that he did. This made some of the people very sad, and they said 
they would go to some country where they could pray to God in 
their own way. So they went to Holland, a country not very far 
away. 

But they were not happy there. The Dutch people who lived 
in Holland were kind to them, but they lived in a different way, 
and spoke a different language, and as the little boys and girls 
grew older they wanted to be like the Datch girls and boys. 

So the Eoglish people said: ‘‘ We will go to America, where we 
can worship God as we please, and teach our children our own 
English customs. 

There were no big cities nor beautifal houses in America then. 
The country was covered with thick woods, full of wild animale 
and Indians. But these good men and women thought they should 
not mind these things very much if they could only be free. So 
they got two ships; one of these they called the ‘‘ Speedwell ’’ and 
the other the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and in these they sailed for America. 
After they had gone a little way they found it wasn’t safe to cross 
the wide ocean in the ‘‘ Speedwell,” and both ships went back to 
the land. Then, some of the people began to be afraid, and said 
they would not go so far from home; but the others crowded into 
the ‘‘ Mayflower,”’ and then they sailed away again, but this time 
with only one ship. 

It took a long time,—more than two months,—to cross the ocean. 
It was often stormy, and the people were sometimes ill and home- 
sick, yet they never felt sorry that they had left their homes. The 
weather grew colder and colder, and at last one day they saw the land. 

There was no green grass, no pretty flowers, and no birds sing- 
ing in the trees, but the ground was frozen hard, the trees were 
bare, and I think it must have made the people feel sad when they 
thought of the pleasant homes they had left behind them. Some 
of the men went ashore, and, as soon as they were on the land 
they knelt down and thanked God for bringing them safely across 
the ocean. They did not feel quite satisfied with this place, so, 
after looking around awhile, and killing some wild geese and ducks, 
they went back to the ship and sailed along the shore till they 
came to a place where a brook ran down a hill. 

There were fields near this where they could plant corn 
and they thought this would a good place to live. Then 
the men went ashore and built a big log house, and mounted 
their big guns on a platform on the top of the hill so they 
could drive away the Indians if they tried to kill them. 
While they were doing this, they slept on the ship ; buat 
when it was done they carried all their things to the house. 
There were all sorts of things,—big iron kettles, pewter dishes, 
great arm-chairs, spinning-wheels, and qaeer cradles for the babies. 
After this they built a church and put four big cannon on it to 
drive away the Indians. 

I think the children must have been glad to be on the land once 
more, though it was too cold to be out of doors very much, and it 
was not always warm io the house, for they had no big stoves to make 
them comfortable, Perhaps they were hungry, too, for there was no 
store or shop where they could buy food, and the fathers had to go 
fishing aud hunting to get things for them to eat. It was such a 
hard winter, and things were so different from what they had in 
England that the people began to be sick. Some of the little chil- 
dren and the mothers died, and then the fathers who had always 
been so well and strong died too; and when spring came more than 
half the people were dead. 

All this time the Indians had been kind to them, but still the 
people were afraid and carried their guns wherever they went. 

At last it grew warmer, and things were not qaite so bad. The 
sick people got well and I suppose the little children ran out 
in the fields and picked buttercups, dandelions, and May flowers, 
just as the boys and girls do now in the spring. The men who 
were left planted corn, peas, wheat, and barley; they built more 
houses, and when the cold weather came again, they were more 
comfortable. They gathered all their grain, and found they had 
enough to last them through the winter. They were so glad of 
this, and thought God had been so good to them, that in order to 
thank Him, they said, ‘‘ We will set apart a day for a feast of 
Thanksgiving,’’ and that the Indians might learn to love their 
God, they thought they would ask them to the party. Then the 
fathers took their guns and went into the woods and killed deer 
and all kinds of wild fowl. The mothers baked all the good things 
they could think of, and I presume the little boys and girls helped 
all they could. ; 

Thanksgiving Day came at last, and the people, who were 
watching for them, saw the Indians coming toward the town. 
They were dressed in their best and prettiest things, but I think 
you and I would have been afraid, for their faces were painted 
in queer stripes; they had tall feathers on their heads, and 
their dresses were made of skins. They had killed several deer, 
and these they brought to be cooked. They must have liked the 
good things they had to eat, for they stayed three days. The 
people built fires and roasted the deer the Indians brought, and the 
Indians ran races and played games, and I am sure they must all 
have had a merry time. But after three days the Indians went 
back to their homes in the woods, and the happy “‘ Thanksgiving- 
time”? was over. 

This was the first Thanksgiving Day, and though it happened 
more than two hundred years ago, yet ever since that time, when 
the harvest is over, and the grain, the fruits, and the nuts have all 


been gathered, we keep Thanksgiving Day, and we thank God for 
the good things he has given us, just as those good men and women 
did so long ago. 


OBSERVATION. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


There are few things to be acquired by the pupil of 
more importance than the habit of careful, thoughtful ob- 
servation. But without well devised preparation and 
skillful adaptation on the teacher’s part these exercises 
are very likely to result, as 1 have sometimes seen, in 
thought less and inattentive routine. 

With Agassiz began the true study of science in this 
country. He revolutionized the methods of teaching sci- 
ence. But his pupils were students with disciplined 
minds and theoretic attainments, familiar with the nomen- 
clature and the classification of the different departments 
of natural history, preparing themselves for specialists ; 
end to make them careful observers, skillful maoipulators, 
and critical thinkers, was his aim,—to fit them for origi- 
nal work. 

Bat in the transplanting of his method from the cul- 
tured scholar to the little beginners without language, the 
power of application, or any knowledge of the principles, 
or processes of classification, or the purpose of scientific 
research we too often degrade our active inquiring pupils 
into imbeciles, or at least dull imitators, listlessly repeat- 
ing what they already know without any observation, or 
apparent interest.— Report. 


MAY MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


The reasons urged for the exclusion of married women 
are twofold,—(1) that a married woman’s health or home 
duties may make it unsuitable for her to teach ; (2) that 
the places should be given to single women who have their 
living to earn, rather than to married women, who pre- 
sumably have husbands to support them. 

The first reason is foolish Any woman who has sense 
enough to be a teacher has sense enough to know when 
her health or her home duties require her to give up 
teaching. The second reason alleged overlooks the fact 
that the public schools are maintained primarily, not for 
the benefit of the teachers, but for that of the pupils. 
Therefore it is clear that in filling any vacancy, the board 
should take the best teacher that offers for the place. 
This may sometimes happen to be a married woman. 

As between several candidates equally competent, the 
board might properly enough give the position to the one 
who needed it most; bat even then, that one might quite 
possibly be a married woman. It is said that the husband 
should be the bread-winner for the family. He should 
be, and generally he is. But we all know that there are 
exceptions. Sometimes a husband is dissipated and re- 
fuses to support his family ; sometimes he is sick and un- 
able to do so; sometimes he is simply an excellent man 
who has not the gift of making money. In such cases, 
the wife must earn a living for herself, and often for 
others. If she was a teacher before her marriage, she 
naturally turns to her old profession. Since she must 
work, is there any reason why she should be condemned 
to earn a poor living by sewing or scrubbing, when she 
might earn a good living by teaching? Whatever line of 
work she takes up, she will have to compete with unmar- 
ried women. All other employers might just as sensibly 
adopt the same line of reasoning that is now used by some 
members of the school board, and reserve their sewing 
and scrubbing for single women in preference to mar- 
ried ones. 

Some of those who oppose the employment of married 
women are influenced in part by a sort of indistinct feel- 
ing that it would be encouraging married women to neg- 


“ Bftect of Manual Training,” an exhaustive treatment 
next week. 

“ Bduoational Gymnastics” next week. 

“Priday Sobriquets,” an invaluable schoolroom exer- 
cise, will appear in the Journal of next week. 


Dr. L. R. Klemmwill contribute a finely illustrated 
article on ‘“‘ Teaching Natural History,” to the Journal 


lect their homes. But the married woman whose hus- 
band’s inceme is fully adequate for the wants of the 
family, and who nevertheless persists in devoting herself 
to teaching for the pure love of it, is so rare that her case 
hardly enters into the question. Ninety-nine married 
women out of a hundred who seek teaching, do it because 
they must earn money. 

It is an obvious injustice to the married women to ex- 
elude her arbitrarily from any kind of work for which 
she may be competent; and it is a still greater injustice 
to the schools. On this principle, if illness or reverses 
of fortune befalling her husband should oblige Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer to return to her old profession of 
teaching, the board would have to reject her, in spite of 
her exceptional ability and experience, and would have to 
give the preference over her even to the least experienced 
graduate of the normal school, who might be seeking the 
position merely to earn the money for her wedding trous- 
seau.— Boston Transcript. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Tue teacher should never be noisy. 


Tue schoolroom is a poor place for a crank. 


TRAIN each pupil to sit well; both feet on the floor. 


Keer a note book of your own best thoughts upon 
school work, 


ARE you sure there is no profanity or vulgarity in the 
school yard ? 


Let the tap of a bell take the place of a command 
when possible. 


WHEN you make a request do nothing else till you 
have what is asked for. 


Encovuraae the pupils to illuminate their compositions 
with sketches, maps, charts, etc. 


A MANUAL training school needs seats, desks, and 
blackboards, as much as any other school in the city. 


Tue following test has been made in the Worcester 
schools : Single figures in groups of six to nine are read 
by the teacher, and the pupils, as soon as the reading 
ceases, write on slips of paper the numbers read, as near 
as they can remember them. These tests are compara- 
tive, being made at the beginning of school work at each 
session, and at the close of each. It is found that the 
numbers are much more accurately written at the first 
test than at the latter, showing the effect of the brain 
fatigue of the day’s work on the pupil’s power of mental 
concentration. 


Tue New York World says: The school teacher is to 
blame for the abominable voices of the American girls. 
Go into any recitation room and you will be bored and 
annoyed by the incessant “talk louder” of the woman 
who is hearing (?) the lesson. If you remonstrate with 
the lady and argue that a conversational tone is sufficient, 
she will agree, and add, “ But the idea is to give the girl 
more confidence in herself.”” By the time the girl has 
reached the grammar grade she has a voice as high, 
shrill, and rasping as a peacock’s. And the tendency to 
shout becoming habitual, the English criticism is not only 
just but undeniable. 


POETICAL STUDIES. 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


LOWELL'S FIRST 8NOW FALL.” 


Sranza I.—1. Meaning of gloaming ? 

3 and 4. What sort of a deseription is this? Silence, 
—lIs this a good term? Why? 

Sranza II.—1. What kinds of trees are all these? 
How do they differ from others / 

2. What new name for snow? Why used in connec- 


tion with “ Earl” ? 


3 and 4. What is meant by pearl? What pictures in 


stanza’ Find other poetical descriptions of trees in 


winter or winter scenes, and compare with this. 
SranzA I].—1. Carrara (a beautiful white marble 
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the name transferred to snow? 

2. Who is Chanticleer ? Why mufjled ? 

3. How was this effected? What is swansdown ? 

4. Is flutter a good word to use? Why? 

Sranza 1V.—1. What picture ? 

3 and 4. What simile ? 

Sranza V.—1. What is meant by sweet Auburn? 

2. Whose grave was meant? 

3. What story is referred to here ? 

Sranza VI.—1. Who was “little Mabel ” ? 

3. All Father,—Who is meant ? 

Sranza VII.—2. Why was the sky called leaden ? 

3. What is av arch? Does the sky arch over us? 
Find acd give short descriptions of the sky. 

Sranza VIII —Why is gradual a good word to use? 
Does it indicate truly the falling of flakes of snow? 

Sranza 1X.—What kind of an answer was given ? 
Explain merciful, and how it is derived. 

Sranza X.—Why eyes that saw not ? 

Explain last verse, and connect with this poem the 
author's other short one called “ The Changeling.” 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
THE SPIDER —(II.) 


* Copyright, 1886. 

Review of Lesson I.—Spiderscan epin webs, They catch insects 
in the webs for food. The body is in two parts, head-thorax and 
abdomen. ‘The abdomen is large and connected with the head- 
thorax by a +mal] joint. The epider has four pairs of long legs 
and one pair of palpi. The palpi are used as feelers. 

The epider must now be held with its head toward the pupil. 

There are eight eyes, (See Fig. 1, of Spider 1.) 
Under the magnifier they look like tiny black beads. In 
front of the head 
are two clumsy 
things with little 
hooks on the end 
of them (Fig. 1). 
They look like 
shoit legs, and I 


ean push them 
from side to side 
by pressiug my 
pinin between them. I think the spider bites with them. 
They are its mardibles or biting-jaws, I can put the 
bristle into the mouth just between the mandibles. The 
spider does not need a large mouth because it only sucks 
the blood of the insects that it catches. On the under 
side of the thorax, close behind the mandibles, are the 
maxill or little jaws (Fig. 2,a). They are not separate 
appendages, but the flattened first joints of the palpi, 
which are used in chewing. 


FiG. 1. 


Figs. 1 and 2 represent the greatly magnified mandibles and 
maxil!s of a common garden spider, but not the one we are studying. 

The appendages of the head-thorax are four pairs of 
Jegs, one pair of palpi, and one pair of mandibles. 

When a epider bites, the poison is poured out through a tiny 
hole at the tip of each mandible. The poison sacs are partly in 
the head ard partly in the 
upper joints of the man- 
dibles. 

The abdomen has no 
apperdages but the spin- 
nesets. In our spiders 
two of these are longand 
stand out behind the abdomen lke two tails (Fig. 1. of 
Spider 1). Most spiders have three pairs of spinnerets 
shaped like so many knobs. By rubbing one of the hind 
feet over a spinneret a sticky fluid like white of egg is 
drawn out of all the little tubes in filaments which in- 
ttantly barden in the air. Hundreds of these strands 
unite to make the spider's thread, so delicate and yet so 
wonderfully strong. 


Fig, 2, 


FiG. ?. 


Fig. 3 is one of the long spinnerets of our spider with the tinv 
rpeoning-tubes, sp, onthe under side of the last j.int. Fig. 4 
shows the end of a spider’s leg with the two-toothed claws, o, and 


Why the word ail? 


toothed hairs, t, and all the other hairs on the leg, are so higbly 
polished that it is impossible for a spider to be caught in her 


b. 
nie? Segoe front of the spinnerets is the emall opening of the air- 


tubes, and farther forward are two openings leading to the pair of 


4. 


air-sacs, in which the blocd is purified as it passes through delicate 
membranous leaves. 


The eggs of spiders are Jaid in dainty cobweb cases 
often found under sticks and stones, or hung up in barns. 
Some spiders carry their young about on their backs 
until the little ones can look out for themselves. 


Fig. 5 is a magnified view of a young epider just from the egg, 
with the first moult, m, still adhering to the end of the abdomen; 


Fig 5. 


y ia the eame epider, nataral tizo; and /, the end of a leg greatly 
magnified to show an outer skin not yet shed. 

Many spiders live through the winter, hiding under 
fallen leaves and coming out the first warm day of spring. 
Suggestions for Further Observation.—How does the 
round-web spider begin the web? Inspinning the spiral, 
does she go from the center to the outside or from 
the outside to the center? Does the garden spider gen- 
erally stay on her web? Why does the little gray jump- 
ing spider look so much more wide awake than others of 
the same size? Are there any spiders that are protected 
by their color ? 


ESSENTIALS IN LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY W. N. THORPE. 


Local geography bas its uses and abuses. The knowl. 
edge imparted is of little value. The pupils frequently 
know more about the town than the teacher. This is, 
however, one of the uses which may be classified thus :— 
A study of local geography will 

1. Awaken an interest in geography. 

2. Form habits of studying from nature. 

3. Develop a spirit of personal investigation. 

4. Establish the principle of passing nothing unob- 
served. 

5. Check the tendency to idle curiosity. 

6. Furnish useful information. 

7. Unite history and geography. 

8 Awaken interest in botany and mineralogy. 

It is important that some common errors should be 
avoided. It is important that the teaching 

1, Does not undervalue what the child already knows. 
2. Does not tend to create dependence upon the school- 
room for what can be easily learned from observation. 

3. Does not let the teacher do what may be done by 
the child, or learned by him of parents and “oldest in- 
habitants.” 

4. Doos not stop too long on the school yard. 

5. Does not magnify the present time and men rather 
than the past. 

Random teaching of miscellaneous facts is little short 
of mischievour. There should be a well-defined principle 
of action. 

Begin with the school yard, the town as.it is, and reach 
backward. Never forget that you do not go into history 
as a curiosity, nor merely to know its story, but simply to 
see why things are as they are. 

First, things should be studied last. 

The following is tuggestive of the order of studies :— 


Points of compass; way echoolhouse faces; direction of street in 
front of schoolhouse ; direction of main street in the town; direc- 
tion of nearest large town; of nearest great city. 

Length of school lot; distance to the nearest branch road either 
side of the schoolhouse; of nearest store; nearest church; nearest 
large town; nearest city; nearest railroad station. 

Height of schoolroom ; schoolhouse; fence about grounds; trees 
im yard; tallest tree in vicinity; church spire. 

Sight by means of level board or ruler or window sill some point 
of land that rises; sight the same rise by standing in chair and 
placing the board half way up the window. Give a good idea of 
the deceitfulness of a gradual tise. 

Fall name of teacher; residence; parents; their residence. 
Each pupil’s own name, place and time of birth; parents’ full 
names, places of birth; grand parents, place of birth. One town 
officer, place of birth; name of parents. 

Time schoolhouse was built; what it cost; when the former 
schoolhouse was built. Here difficulties may arise. Encourage 
patient search; pay a premium, in honor, upon the one who 
finds out. 

Time of the buildiog of town hall, public library, railroad station, 
and churches, and anything about expenses that may be learned. 

Number of pupils in the school; compara with previous term ; 
tell by their own counting the number of people living on the street 
from the schoolhouse to some defiaite point, like a ‘‘ four corners ’’ ; 
population of the town. 

Size of school lot; size of one or two farms; size of town. 

Name of longest settled minister, doctor, schoolmaster; names of 
the town cfficers born in the town. 

Name of any brook, river, pond, lake, hill, or mountain in town, 
and any peculiarity about any one of them. 

Name the things mannfactured; things raised on farms for 
market; where things manufactured and raised are sent for sale. 

Do they know of any one who has held county, state, or national 
office? of any one who has written a book or given large sums of 
money to the town, or for any benevolent purposes ? 

What does name of town mean? When was it settled? By 
what people? What else can they learn of ita settlement ? of 
Indians ? of first church, schoolhousr, railroad, etc. ? : 


All this should be largely done out of school hours. It 
is good home study, after school and Saturday study. 
There is little liability to overwork in this. 


EVERYTHING IN NUMBER. 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
ADDITION OF FRACTIONS, 
The important element in fractions is to know how to 
do the work. This is not learned by merely seeing how 
it is done and appreciating it. It requires much prac- 


tice. This should be had with the few fractions that are 
mostly used in actual transactions. 


12 IR IR 4 
2 
! ! 
k ig 


a 
EXAMPLES: 


1—5. To} add respectively, 4, 4, 4 ry. 
6-10. To} add 4, 


11-17. Tojadd} 3, 4, ys. 

18-25, Tojadd4 } }. yy 

26—32. To add} 4,4, 4, %. 

83-35. To add }, +. 

86—37. To } add}. yy. 

38—41. To , addi, 4. 4, 4. 

42—43. To add }. }. 
4% 58 ¢+44+ 70. ty 
48. 59. 4+4+4}. Th. 
49% 60 72, ty +h +H- 
50, ¢+44+4. 6t. 14. 73. +44+4. 
52. 63. 44 4. yy + $+}. 
3B. 64. 7% + 
54 +h 65. pe 

a+ E+ 

SUBTRACTION : 


78—82. From } take, respectively, }, 4, 
83-85 From take }, }, ; 
&6-87. From } take }, 


88-94. From take }, | 


1 2 7 
95—99. 
5 From { take }, }, 


10. 109, 
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102 i. a ment of trade in Hunan and the punishment School Directors 
103. }—-4—1. 12, §— fy —}. 6. To seize Shanghai and the other treaty ports of Chins. one 
104. 113, 4—}—}. 7. They endanger their lives and property. 
106. 14 3—}—4, Soup slate blackboards always give satisfaction. 
= : : ys. 9. He has dissolved the Congress, ordered a new election, made 
— he - » t—t—%. himself dictator, and declared the capital in a state of siege. Be careful that the seat is not too far back from the 


If the teacher chooses to allow the sum to be more 
than one, these examples can be increased indefinately. 
and there is no objection to this, but there would seem to 
be abundant practice in the examples already given. 


MULTIPICATION OF FRACTIONS. 


The children have probably learned that to multiply a 
fraction by 4 or } is to take 4 or} of it. Even though 
this has been taught it is well to review it, in some such 
way as this. 

Give the children apples, cookies, circular pieces of 
paper, ete.,—always something that when divided cannot 
be called by the same name as the whole thing, as a stick 
may be,—and say, ‘Make halves of them.” “Make 
thirds of them.” ““ Make halves of one half, of one third, 
of one fourth,” ete., and then with no explanation as to 
why you do it, say, ‘‘ multiply one half the apple by one 
half, ove third,” ete. As soon as they understand with 
the objects that to multiply by a fractional unit is to 
‘take that part of the thing or of the other fractional 
unit,” return to the diagram, and give the following 
questions, making sure that they at first see the thing they 
do in the diagram : 

117-125. Maltiply by } each of the following: }. 4, %, 3, 

134—141. 


Multiply by } each of these: 3, 
Multiply by — }, tz % Yr Tz 

142—149. Multiply by 4, — 4, 3. 4, $3, 

150-156. Maltiply by ys, — }, 4. 3,33 

With the use of circular pieces of paper or some other 
object that will not be of the same name when divided, 
give them practice in seeing that 4 of a thing is 2 & ¢ of 
it. This is easily seen. They will need little explana- 
tion to see that multiplying by 3 is taking 2 of a thing. 
Then give these examples : 


157—164. Multiply by each of these :—}, }, 4, yy, 3, 3. 
165—171. Multiply by }, — 4. 4. 4, 

172—179, Multiply by 3, — 3,4 

180—186. Maltiply by 4, 4. 4. 4,¢ 4, 2- 

187-193. Multiply by 3, — 4. 3,4, 4. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What organizations have great power in China ? 

2. What have they to do with the present Chinese 
troubles ? 

3. Name another leading cause. 

4. What Chinese province is in a state of seige and 
open rebellion ? 

5. What demand does England make of China? 

6. What is England’s threat in case this demand is not 
heeded ? 

7. What is the effect of these disturbances on the for- 
eign residents in China ? 

8. Who is President of the Republic of Brazil ? 

9. What important steps has he lately taken ? 

10. Name the principal causes for Fonseca’s conduct? 

11. Is there immediate danger of a revolution ? 

12. Who is Brazil's deposed emperor? Does he wish 
to return to his country ? 

13. Who is Governor of Tennessee? 

14. What does he intend to do with the convicts who 
have been 1e-eaptured? With the ruined stockades ? 

15. What help may he need to carry out these pur- 
poses? Why? 

16. What is at the bottom of the Tennessee trouble ? 

17. Who is. Lady Somerset? 

18. What oceasion brings her to Boston at this time ? 

19. What American Minister lately gave an elaborate 
dinner which had as a leading feature the preparation of 
Indian corn in many forms ? 

20. What was his object ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. The Chinese secret societies. 

2. It is thought that they have stirred up the 
and violence against foreignere. 

3. The desire to overthrow the dynasty of the ruling Emperor. 

4. The province of Hanan. 


people to hatred 


10. Congress accused the President of usurping power, and accord- 
ing to come accounts denied him the right to veto. The President 
urges as an excuse for dissolving Congress that the Republic is in 
danger from royalists’ plots, and there is no doubt that one party 
is in favor of restoring the monarchy. 

11. No, in all probability. 

12, Dom Pedro. He loves Brazil, and still hopes for permission 
to return there to die. 

13. Governor Buchanan. 

14. He proposes to send back the convicts to work in the mines, 
and to rebuild the stcckades. 

15, The help of the United States Government. Because the 
miners are so determined in their resistance that it is feared that 
the state militia will not be sufficient to overpower them. 

16. The wretched system of hiring ont convicts so that they 
may not be a barden to the government, instead of keeping them 
in prison where they may be made usefal and helped to reform. 

17, A noble woman, president of the British Woman's Temper- 
ance Association, and daughter of an English Karl. 

18, The conventions of two societies,—the World’s and the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. 

19, Mr. Phelps, our minister to Germany. 

20. To call the attention of the Germans to the excellence of our 
American corn so that they might remove the duty on it. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


234. How far from the coast line, high water mark or 
low water mark, does the government claim the right to 
control the waters ? W. P. E. 

For three miles. That is what the “Three mile 
limit ” means, I think. 


235. At what age should a scholar take grammar ? 
New Caste, Mr. 
That depends entirely upon what you mean by gram- 
mar. No question that you could ask would probably 
array such a variety of answers were it left to teachers, 
to superintendents, or educational experts. Presumably 
you wish my own judgment. I confess that I have not 
recently concentrated my thought upon the teaching of 
grammar as upon other subjects, but my impression is 
that in the teaching of language, which should begin soon 
after the child enters school, he should learn how to talk 
and write correctly. At about eleven years he should 
begin to learn why some things are correct and others in- 
correct, which necessitates the learning of some technical 
names and rules, or their equivalents. Grammar asa 
science, however, is best studied after one is thirteen or 
fourteen. 


236. In arithmetic how shall I keep the dull boy up 
with the class? J. E. B. 

I thank you for that question. You can never do so 
if you mean that he is to be kept up with the best schol- 
ars, or the second-best scholars, A dull scholar can only 
be kept up wlth dull scholars in mathematics. A new 
standard is absolutely needed. All arithmetic work must 
be so graded as to bear with equal force upon the bright 
and the dull, as to give equal encouragement to the dull 
and the bright. Whenever work is assigned it must be 
so arranged that the dull pupil can work contentedly and 
advantageously without being dazed or humiliated, and 
at the same time so that the bright pupil can gain in 
accuracy, rapidity, and power. There should always be 
an assignment of examples greater in number than the 
most brilliant could perform in the time, and a time limit 
fixed for the work, then it is easy to see what has been 
done by each and what can be done. Yon will then 
know who needs help, what kind, and how much. 


237. Which is better, to let boys and girls take recess 
separately or together? J. E. B. 

It is perhaps better that the boys and girls have their 
recesses separately if they must «se the same playground. 
But in small schools this is impracticable. If they are 
out together the teacher should be in the yard with them 


desk. The desk should overlap the seat. 


REMEMBER that you know the failings of the teacher 
you dismiss, but do not know those of his successor. 

Be exceedingly careful not to embarrass a new teacher 
by anything you say or do before her pupils. 


Have the courage to decline a recommendation toa 
teacher who is not a success. 


ScHOOL DirEcroRs should not encourage fault finding 
parents,—parental tale bearing being worse than that of 
children. 

R. O. Hinspatg, a school director of Medina County, 
Obio, tells of a gentleman who styles the directors the 
“ Board of No Education.” 


IN many states the law determines when teachers may 
and when they may not be elected. In Ohio, for in- 
stance, teachers can be elected at any time before April 
to serve until the coming September, but no teacher so 
elected can serve after Sept. 1 without a retlection, but 
immediately after the “April meeting” they can be 
elected until a year from the next September. 


IN examination questions for “ facts” there should be 
a supplementary question, or privilege with each, which 
will give the opportunity for the candidate to give any 
similar facts with which she may be familiar, so that 
though she may not chance to know just what you ask 
for, she may be able to convince you that she is practically 
an expert in that same line. For illustration, suppose 
the question should call for the population of Chicago and 
Philadelphia. These figures might have escaped her, 
and yet she might recall the population of Washington, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, etc. There are 
minds so constituted that the asking for a specific fact 
makes it almost impossible to recall it. 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Lesson VII. 


The subjunctive is used only in connection with the conditional 
mode, —the subjanctive for the subordinate and the conditional for 
the principal clause; and the same tense (either past or pluperfect) 
must be used in each clause. In cases where doubt, uncertaiuty, 
or supposition contrary to fact are not expressed, the ‘‘if’’ of the 
English subjunctive is expressed by using the fulure of the ivdica- 
tive and the ‘‘ could,’’ “ should,”’ or ‘‘ would,’’ of the Englieh con- 
ditional by eubordinate or auxiliary verbs. 


VoOcABULARY.— Prepositions, Verbs. 

Plo, for. Golén, to go. 

If, if. Kat 6n, to be able; can, 

Len, at; by; on. Sot0o, to be obliged; ought. 
Conjunctions. SagOn, to say. 

Das, that. SibirGa, to be; exist. 


Erercises.—Sotob golénal dom olik. Kat obinom gadik if olabom 
mugis tel a kil. If olabol cilia kidolid omis. Isagom das ikanob 
iabon kati omik plo pul smalik. ‘If no okanol golin al dom obik, 
ogedob flolis dome olik. If iilabob-la cilis igivobov omes bukis e 
magie. If flens olik ibinoms-la gudik, igivomev katis e dogis pales 
obik. Kiom cilas olik isedoméy flolis vome et if ilabom-la omis ? 
No li-aibinolév gudik if ilabol-la flenise flolis? Mote fats cilas 
st ogivom omes bukis, magis e nimis. Dog e kat no binoms flenik, 
Mogs tel sibinoms in dom obik. Filen olik iibinom6v gudikum if 
iigivol-la ome lolis et kelis labol in dom olik. 

Tell me what you would give the children if you had books and 
pictures and flowers and animals. I ought to go to my home with 
my friend and send flowers to that good woman who would teach 
my children if she could. Did you say that you coald go to my 
friend’s house? What will you give ms for my mother? Which 
nonth has twenty-eight days? There are three hondred and sixty- 
five days in a year. The man is at his friend's honee giving his 
sbildren aweet fiowers. This is the third day of the month and the 
sixty-third of the year; what month is this ? Which flower is the 
sweetest snd most brilliant 2? Will you give my child your large 
dog ? The children should be sent to your friend’s house and he 
will give them the eweetest flowers he has, Will you not be able 
to see your father and mother? they are at my house with their 
children. Those women can teach your boys if you will give them 
(ofes) good books. The animals can run and see and smell, | 


frequently. 


cannot say which boy is the best. 
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New Yorx’s Dancer.—It will be a calamity not 
only to New York state, but to the nation, if Andrew S. 
Draper is not reélected as state superintendent of public 
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Do you keep up your interest in your last year’s pupils. 

Tuis is the best season of the year for professional 
reading. 

MAKE a note of every good thing you do in school that 
is worth repeating. 


Do all in your power for an Educational Building at 
the World's Fair. 


REMEMBER that you are training children to do next 
year’s work well. 


ELEcTIONS are over. A good many are happy and a 
good many are not. 

No school should be without daily singing; no city or 
town withouf the teaching of music. 


Tue East has gone West for a good many years; it 
will all go in 1893. Now let the West join the East at 
Saratoga in 1892. 


In the election of Mr. O. T. Bright as superintendent 
of Cook County the expected has happened. Never be- 
fore have we known teachers to speak so emphatically 
their choice of a man, but the circumstances were peculiar. 
Mr. Bright is the natural heir to Mr. Lane’s work and 
responsibility. He knows the field as no other man could. 


SUPERINTENDENT Sapin.—In the defeat of Henry 
Sabin in Iowa, the state loses a superintendent of public 
instruction of whom it bas had reason to be proud. All 
great leaders have an individuality that distinguishes their 
work, and Mr. Sabin has been no exception. He has 
organized, instructed, and inspired the supervising and 
teaching force with a directness, patience, and efficiency 
buch as we have rarely known. 


cratic legislature of New York would do the greatest ser- 
vice to the country and the most politic thing for itself if 
it would revlect Judge Draper, who has given New York 
an educational prominence never before attained. He 
has shown himself wise, courageous, and vigorous, having 
given the state an educational uplift that is felt alike in 
New York City and in the most rural of country districts. 
There are more than twenty states in the Union where 
the schools have been benefited by what Judge Draper 
has done for the cause in New York. 


Tue PracticaAL — Every lesson is to 
bring to life some thought or power that shall be worth 
something. Weare not advocates of making the school a 
mere “ bread and butter” institution, but we do say that 
we should be careful that it does not make a person less 
able to earn a dollar. All good teaching helps a man to 
“get on in the world.” It is poor teaching, however bril- 
hant that does not. There have been famed teachers who 
uniformly left many of the graduates with no vigor or 
tact to earn a living with hand, pen, or voice, but the 
world has little use for such today. Their graduates are 
as useless in any work of life as a humming bird would 
be in an attempt te hatch a brood of ducks. They can 
perform wonderful things prospectively, but they are 
powerless when they try to cover an idea long enough to 
hatch the practical thought or act. The truly practical is 
that which tends to brood thoughts and acts which shall 
be of the greatest eervice to the greatest number for the 
longest time. 


stitutes have for many years had an individuality, bas 
made a departure, so far as we know, from all institute 
work in the country, by holding a distinctively high school 
county institute, which is the first county institute of any 
kind that she has ever held. Last year at several of her 
local institutes there were high school sections, but this 
year, at Salem, the high school teachers of Essex County 
were assembled ; 104 out of the 113 high school teachers 
of the county were present, and all of the superintend- 
ents. ‘There were exercises in chemistry, geology, En- 
glish literature, English composition, Latin and French, 
these being mostly given by normal school experts. 
The instructors were pleased with the attention and en- 
thusiasm of the teachers, as the latter were with the in- 
struction given. 

This will go a long way toward bringing high school 
instruction and normal school teaching into hearty sym- 
pathy. 


New selection of a 
successor to Hon. John Hancock lay between two capable 
men. Mr. Miller, who was in the position, having been 
appointed by Governor Campbell immediately upon the 
death of Mr. Hancock, is a popular, wide-awake, able 
man, but he realized the uncertainty of an Ohio election 
and wisely retained his school position until the voters 
had made their decision. Mr. Oscar T. Corson, the sue- 
cessful candidate, is specially qualified for the kind of 
work required. He is but thirty-four, and is but three 
years out of college. He is a native of the state, has 
taught in the country schoels, and has been superintendent 
of schools at Camden and at Cambridge, O. He has 
been a marked man for some time, because of his energy, 
good sense, and popalar talent. Messrs. Ginn & Co. of 
this city had selected him as their agent for that section 
of the country, and he would have entered upon their ser- 
vice had not the Republican convention with remarkable 
unanimity made him their choice. We hazard nothing in 


pr: phesying that he wiil rank as one of the most eflicient 
‘sta‘e leaders of the country. 


A COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


Tue Association of Colleges in New England has been 
much exercised of late over the waste of energy resulting 
from a lack of the best adjustment of work in the various 
grades, notably in the grammar school in its relation to 
college preparation. At its last meeting, the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting, held at Brown University, Nov. 5 and 6, 
this subject received special attention in preparation for 
an exhaustive consideration thereof at the meeting 
of 1892. 

It was voted that the time allotted to arithmetic, 
geography and English grammar in the grammar schools 
be greatly reduced, to allow all the time necessary for 
the introduction of certain other subjects hereinafter 
mentioned. It is affirmed that these recommendations 
are not primarily for the sake of the high school and 
college, but are in the interest of those children whose 
education is not to be continued beyond the grammar 


school. 

The following is the memoranda adopted : 

The Association of Colleges in New England, impressed with the 
real unity of interest and the need of mutual eympathy and help 
throughout the d fferent grades of public education, invites the 
attention of the public to the fellowing changes in the program of 
New England grammar schools which it recommends for gradual 
adoption : 

1. The titroduction of elementary natural history into the earlier 
years of the program as a substantial subject, to be taught by 
demonstration and practical exercises rather than from books. 

2. The introduction of elementary physics into the later years of 
the program as a substantia! subject, to be taught by the experi- 
mental or laboratory method, and to inclade exact weighing and 
measuring by the pupils themselves. 

3. The introduction of elementary algebra at an age not less 
than twelve years. 

4. The introduction of elementary plane geometry at an age not 
later than thirteen years. 

5. The cffering of opportunity to study French, German, or 
Latin, or any two of these languages, from and after the age of ten 
years. 


SHADOW THE MAN. 


We have received the following letter from one of 
Pennsylvania’s earnest teachers : 

LovuisBuRG, PA., Oct. 19, ’91.—Following your editorial ina 
recent isaue of the Journal, this clipping may be of interest. 


St. Lours, Mo , Ost. 16 —“ Emma Schaberg, a young woman, 
residing at 2901 Washington Avenue, died under mysterious 
circumstances this merning. Miss Schaberg was a teacher, and 
had been employed in the Lincolo Kindergarten School. 

It is claimed she bad been despondent for some time, owing to a 
local paper’s attack on the virtue of the public school teachers, 
and, it is said, labored under the impression that a detective was 
constantly shadowing her. She took Paris Green. She was 
highly regarded as a devout Christian and a member of one of the 
most respectable families in the West End.’’ 


Is this ‘‘shadowing’’ necessary? ‘’ The superintendent of a 
large western cit) recently told me that numbers of the city 
teachers were reputed to be the mistresses of the ward politicians, 
by whom they secured their places. In attempting to remove 
them, a city superintendent had lost his position. I do not know 
what the statement is worth. 

We understand from Prof. C. M. Woodward of St. 
Louis, in whom we always believe, that the newspaper 
account of the proposed action was more grapbic and 
sweeping than the facts justified. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that there is much reckless talk of women teachers’ 
having improper relations with politicians and that some- 
thing should be done. 

We would suggest that political officials are the proper 
persons to be shadowed. Any man who abuses his official 
power in such a manner ought to be dealt with summarily. 
The modern prison luxury is altogether too good for 
him. Shadow the man if it is found that he can be 
reasonably suspected of tyrannizing over one whose salary 
and position he holds in control, let it be known to the 
public and there will be one man whom no one woman 
need fear thereafter. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S CERTIFICATES. 


The Keystone State has the most elaborate system of 
teachers’ certificates of which we have any knowledge, and 


the provisions are carried out most thoroughly. 

County, city, and borough superintendents issue two grades of 
teachers’ certificates, one of which is called a provisional certificate, 
and is given to applicants possessing a fair knowledge of the 
branches taught in the common schools, or to those who, possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the branches, have little or no experience 
in teaching, and license the holder to teach in the county, sity, °F 


borough, where issued for one year, This cannot be renewed with- 
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out a re-examination. The other is called a professional certificate 
and is given only to those who possess a thorough knowledge of the 
branches, and bave had successful experience in teaching. Thiscan 
license the holder to teach in the county, city, or borough where 
issued, during the official term of the county, city, or borough 
superintendents issuing it, and for one year thereafter. The state 
superintendent of common schools issues a teacher’s certificate to 
be called a permanent certificate, which is granted by him to practi- 
cal teachers holding professional certificates, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the board or boards of directors in whose employment the 
applicant had taught for the three preceding annual echool terms, 
which shall be countersigned by the proper county, city, or borough 
superintendent in office where the application is approved after ex- 
amination by a committee of five teachers, a part of whom may be 
females holding permanent certificates. This committee is el. cted 
by ballot by members of the teachers’ institute, at its annual ses- 
sion, from the same county, city, or borough in which the applicant 
resides at the time of making the application. 

All examinations for permanent certificates for teachers in the 
common schools are by written questions and answers; and in case 
the examination of the applicant is satiefactory to the committee of 
teachers on permanent certificates, the list of questions and answers, 
with all other papers accompanying the application, are forwarded 
to the department of public instruction, and if approved by the 
superintendent of public instraction, he issues and forwards to the 
applicant a permanent certificate. 

The board of principals who examine the candidates for gradua- 
tion in normal schools issue certificates to all students of the full 
course whom two-thirds of the board approve, setting forth expressly 
the branches in which each has been found duly qualified. These 
certificates must embrace such branches of learning, in addition to 
those of orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic, as prescribed by the board of principals. 

No certificate of competency in the practice of teaching is issued 
to the regular graduate of any normal school till after the expiration 
of two years from the date of graduation, and of two full annual 
terms of actual teaching in the district or districts in which he has 
taught, nor to any teacher who holds a full certificate of scholarship, 
without having been a regular student and graduate, unless upon 
full proof of three years’ actual teaching in the common schools. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: DEPARTMENT oF PEDAGOGY. 
LEcTURES BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 


Reported by John Pierce. [These reports will appear every week.) 


Lecture I.—Older psychology regarded mind as pure 
spirit, with certain faculties, quite independent of its 
surroundings. For Plato, man’s function was the exer- 
cise of reason. Modern psychology looks on man as a 
bundle of reflexes, reacting on the environment; it re- 
gards the spiritual as knit up with and based fon this ma 
chine, the body. Hence conduct is the end of man; to 
train him into habits of conduct is the aim of education. 
On the instinctive reactions are to be built the acquired 
reaetions. The artistic gift in teaching is to know how 
to arrange the stimuli so as to prompt interest, imita- 
tion, ete. 

The advantage of object teaching and manual training 
is that the reaction is more definite. Maps, models, and 
drawings require a much wider range of reaction than 
book learning and the reaction can be compared with an 
object. The result will be a precise instead of a vague 
mind. 

Reciting from the textbook is only verbal reaction, 
the words may be right but the conceptions wrong. 

Stimuli result in movements; nerve currents which 
run in must run out, and running out is the reaction, be- 
havior, conduct. 

Acts are classed as (1) reflex, (2) instinctive or im- 
pulsive, (3) expressive of emotions, (4) voluntary. 

The machinery of all three is the same as of reflex, 
bat consciousness enters more as we go up. 


Lecture II.—(1). Reflex acts, determined generally 
by actual contact with skin or mucous membrane, are of 
little consequence here. 

(2) Instinctive or Impulsive acts, are not sharply dis- 
tinguished from reflex acts below and emotional acts 
above. 

There is no time for any definite motive ; paths organ 
ized before birth. 

Whole education rests on these instinctive tendencies : 
(2) Curiosity or intellectual impulse. (+) Imitation. 
(c) Emulation. (d) Construction. (¢) Acquisition. 

Pure curiosity, or love of learning, is highly devel- 
oped ; has an independent life, in but few persons. No 
ordinary class could be kept up to their work by this spur 
alone. 

Imitation.—The life of the school is in this. Arnold 


at Rugby made older boys models for younger. Every- 
thing the teacher wants his pupils to do, he should do if 
he possibly can. Tardé says that human history consists 
in some persons discovering new ways of doing things 
and the rest following them. 

Emulation and imitation run into each other. Port 
Royal school tried to get rid of emulation, regarding it as 
a base motive. So Rousseau’s Emile was not to emulate 
any one else, only his own past. But in itself this instinct 
1s neutral,—good or bad by direction. We are all here 
to-day through imitation and emulation. There is no 
life in society without these instincts ; even a running 
horse does better when racing. 

Construction.—The pupil should construct something 
for everything he learns; the child makes something or 
tears it to pieces. Kindergarten and manual training are 
based on this. Advantages : (2) Reaction complex, 
learns complexity of facts; (6) Reaction intense 3 (c) 
Definite. 

Acquisition, ownership.—Every one wants something 
he can call his own. Monks will store away little objects. 
Cleanliness and order more in the child’s own things. 

Collective instinct —This has its best field in nataral 
history. Collecting a library, taking notes, and arranging 
indexes, often are only collective instinct turned to intel- 
lectual things. Other instincts are of little importance in 
education. Fear was once played upon very much ; pug- 
nacity, shyness, etc., are not useful here. Man has so 
many instincts they check each other ; hence he is not so 
automatic as animals. 

Many instincts are transitory. Children interested in 
something one year, care nothing for it the next year. 
Much more can be got from children by taking advantage 
of this transitory enthusiasm. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Columbia College will probably remove up town. 

Brooklyn, Feb. 16 to 18; Saratoga, July 12 to 15. 

Nebraska has 5,000 Lutheran parochial school pupils with but 
3,600 Catholics. 

France has increased her educational expenses sevenfold in 
less than fifteen years. 

Columbia College has received $75,000 left by the late president, 
F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D. 

Yale boys ask for an Annex. They don’t like to have Harvard 
ahead, even on the woman question, 

It is a great educational gain to have R. G. Boone, the author of 
the only satisfactory history of Education in the United States, de- 
velop into a success as an institute lecturer. 

The College of the City of New York has made itself the laugh- 
ing stock of an indignant public by the scandalous quarrel between 
Pres. Alexander Stewart Webb and Prof. David B. Scott of the 
department of English. 

The girls’ school at Constantinople has now become the Amer- 
ican College for Girls, under a charter of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and is entitled to confer degrees of B. A., ete. 
The first commencement was held in September. 

It is a comparatively new and everyway sad experience to have 
successful teachers in the midst of their work commit suicide, 
but several such cases have been recently reported, the saddest of 
which was that of Prof. H. Y. Lauderbock, principal of a boys’ 
school, who shot himself in the schoolroom jast before the opening 
of the school in the morning. 

The large increase in the number of incoming students at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, at New Haven, makes a new building 
an imperative necessity. By the Fayerweather will the school will 
receive about $500,000, and the college authorities propose to uee 
a large part of it in erecting an annex three stories high and one 
hundred feet in length, at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

It is thoroughly unfortunate that in spite of all precautions pol- 
ities get into educational circles sometimes. On no other ground 
can we account for the reappointment upon the Brooklyn School 
Board of William Borthman by Mayor Chapin. Twenty-six of 
the forty-five members of the Board of Education have signed a 
protest against his return, and it is thought that they will resigo 
unless this man who was supposed to have retired in disgrace two 
years ago withdraws or is withdrawn. 

Pittsburg bas had a genuine school sensation in the defalcation 
of Treasurer Doerflinger of the school board, who succeeded in 
appropriating to bis own uses upwards cf $30,000. The surprise, 
however, is less that he did it than that there bas almost never 
been anything of the kind in the entire country. School officials 
are more free from such charges or suspicion than any other class 
in the community. Even those handling church or benevolent 
funds need not be excepted. 

A profitable meeting of the Conference of Child Helping Socie- 
ties was held in the lecture room of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, corner of Boylston and Serkeley streets, on 


Monday evening, The subject was “ The Truant School at Deer 


Island and its Removal tothe Mainland.’’ Mr. George H. Martin, 
agent of the State Board of Education, opeaed with a paper on 
**Compuleory Education in Massachusetts, How it Began, and 
What it has Done.” He was followed by Hon. John E. Fitzger - 
ald, ‘* Boston’s Injustice to Truants ”’ ; Edwin P. Seaver, superin- 

tendent of public schools, ‘‘ The Present Situation as to the Truant 

School’ ; Melvin H. Walker, a trastee of the state primary and 

reform schools, ‘‘ The State Reform School and the Lyman School : 

The Change from the Congregate to the Cottage System ’’; and 

Samuel \Eliot, LL D., ‘‘ Why the Traant School should not Re- 

main at Deer Island.’’ The addresses occupied one hour, and the 

remaining time was given to discussion from the floor, each speaker 

being limited to five minutes. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


ALL IN A NAME. 


That fellow with the grimy face, 
Is strangely called a ‘‘son of toil,’’ 
When it is plainly evident, 
He is more like a ‘‘ ton of soil.” 
MONOTONOUS, 
Father—I see the policemen are complaining of the mono of 
food. Its all nonsense ; they have as much variety shel 


f. _ Son—But, papa; you forget that they always live on 


IN NEED OF ONE. 

Foggs—Has Quigley managed to get ahead yet ? 

Boggs—Give it up. He needed one badly enough the last time 
I saw him. 

AT THE LUNCHEON HOUR. 

Marietta—I know that Ann Teak’s age isn’t within five years of 
what you say, because I saw the entry myself in the family Bible. 

Laura—Goodness! That must have been a copy of the revised 
edition. — Puck. 


THIS AND THAT. 
Well be ” be half d 
Great successes ne’er are won 


By only wishing and intending. 


** Start” is good, but *‘ stay’? is better, 
Start’? alone ne’er won a race ; 

“* Start and stick’ is sure prize-getter, 
** Staying powers’ take foremost place. 


Henrik Ibsen will spend the winter in Norway, his old home. 

Savannab, Ga., claims to have the oldest theater in America. 

California has 2,675 of the giant trees still left; the largest is 
33 ft. in diameter. 

Mies Mary E. Wilkins has finished her first novel,—novelette, 
she calls it,—Jane Field. 

The Shah of Persia has published a journal kept by him during 
his last trip through Europe. 

Mail matter is now sent from Paris to Berlin by pneumatic tubes, 
and is sometimes delivered within thirty-five minutes. 

The wife of Fred Douglass, the colored orator, recently delivered 
an address on Hayti before a colored high school in Washington. 

The Queen Isabella Association of Chicago now publish a quar- 
terly journal devoted entirely to the interests of women and the 
world’s fair. 

The new designs for our silver coins have been approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. These are said to be very choice and a 
decided improvement upon the present designs. 

The citizens of Plainville, Mass., have voted to name the hill in 
that town on which Charles Dadley Warner was born, ‘‘ Warner 
Hill,” in order to perpetuate his name in the town. 

The manuscript of Mozart’s Don Giovanni is to be one of the 
great treasures of the coming Theatrical Exhibition in Vienna. It 
will be placed in a fire-proof casket in the Mozart Pavilion. 

The princess of Monaco, who has prevailed upon her husband to 
close the gambling establishment in his principality, will convert 
the beautiful casino at Monte Carlo intoa hospital for consumptives. 

Gladstone receives the highest price of any living author for his 
literary work. He has been paid $500 for 1,000 words,—fifty 
cents a word; $2,000 for 5,000 words,—forty cents a word. He 
usually receives $1,000 for an article of average length. 

The Crown Prince of Japan, who is at present a pupil in the 
School for Nobles in Tokio, is said to be a bright and industrious 
boy. He has just finished the fourth year in the elementary de- 
partment. It is eaid that he did not miss one day at school during 
the last year. 

The prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of the 
board of lady managers of the World’s Fair, for the best design 
for a seal for that body, has been awarded to Miss Sarah Bodtker 
of Chicago. Nearly seventy women contested for the honor. Miss 
Bodtker’s design shows a ship, typical of Columbus’ voyage; the 
eagle, of loyalty; the ivy, of friendship ; the laurel, of success ; 
and stars equaling the number of lady managers. 

The Publishers’ Weekly gives the following, as ‘‘ heard in Twenty- 
Third Street’’?: In bookstore No. 1. Lady—‘‘ Have you the 
Apocrypha bound separately ?’’ Clerk—‘‘ Never heard of it, 
madam.” In bookstore No.2. Lady—‘‘ Have you the Apocrypha 


bound separately 2’? Clerk—‘‘ Well, really, I don’t know, madam. 
You had better inquire in another department. / wait on Bibles.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for be od ee we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence, 


STUDIES IN METEOROLOGY. 


The Detroit Free Press thus comments on the introduction into 
the schools of the above named science : 


It is pleasant to note that the acience of meteorology has been 
introduced as a study in the public schools and that the charts and 
bulletins issued daily by Rask’s Weather Bureau are to 
be used as textbooks. Since time immemorial the weather has 
been a staple and important topic of polite conversation, yet, griev- 
ous to say, society has only the most superficial knowledge of it. 
Observe, if you please, thia representative dialogue of the present 
time : 

**Good morning! Nice day!”’ 

‘* Very nice! Nicer than yesterday! ’’ 

** Not as nice as day before yesterday, though! ”’ 

“No; but nicer than the day before that! ’’ 

** Clouding up a little, ism’t it ?”’ 

‘* Yes; fixing for rain, I guess.”’ 

Good morning! ”’ 

How much more satisfactory conversation will be when the ris- 
ing generations, with their profounder knowledge of atmcspheric 
phenomena and meteorological technique gleaned from the 
Weather Burean’s daily bulletins, meet and discuss the universal 
subject thus: 

**Good morning! Stationary temperatare! ’’ 

Yes; seventy-nine mean! Rising barometer! ’’ 

‘* True, but precipitation increased.’’ 

** You don't say! Humidity 97 per cent.’’ 

‘* And wind southwest, velocity eight miles.’’ 

Good morning!” ' 


PROBLEMS FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The States and Union, New Hampshire, publishes the following 
problems for schoo! teachers : 


Twoelderly gentlemen who were schoolboys together, fifty years 
ago, met yesterday and began to talk over the arithmetics they used 
in those days. 

One said: ‘‘In my old arithmetic, published in London about 
fifty-five years ago, was this question, which I would respectfully 
submit to the masterg of the high and grammar schools : 

If thirty -— for forty groats go twenty weeks to grass, 
How many hounds for sixty crowns 
Can winter in that place ? 

‘** Here is another,’”’ said the other of the two gentlemen : 
My horse in the middle, feeding round and round 
How long a rope shall I require to feed an acre of ground ? 

‘* This is the last,’ remarked the first speaker, ‘ but it shows 
what kind of problems we had to solve as schoolboys. It is easy 
compared with the other two”: 

When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 

My age did hers so far exceed 

As three times three does three. 

Rut after ten and balf ten years, 

We man and wife had been 

Her years came up so near to mine 
As eight is to sixteen. 


The above curious propositions are only light samples of what 
can be found in old-time arithmetics, and one’s risibilities more 
than intelligence are seriously affected at what was presented for 


application and study in those days. 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER—A TEN YEARS’ OLD PUPIL. 


** Now Henry,” said his teacher, ‘‘a is an indefinite article, you 
see, and must be used only with a singular noun. You can eee 
a man, but you can’t a men, can you?”’ “Yes. I can say Amen 
too. Father always gays it at the end of his prayers.’’ 

**Come, Henry, don’t be always joking,’’ said the teacher. 
‘* Now decline he. Nominative, he ; possessive, his ; objective, him. 
You see his is ive. Now you can say his book, but you can’t 
say him book.’’ ** Yes, I do say hymnbook, too.’’ 

‘Now Henry, seriously, do attend to the active and passive 
voice. — Now I strike is active, you see, because if you strike you do 
something. But J am struck is passive, because if you are struck you 
don’t do anything, do you? ‘* Yes, I do; I strike back again.”’ 


RARE PRECAUTIONS. 


A Rassian girl wishing to enter the St. Petersburgh High School 
must accompany her petition with these additional documents: A 
paper in which the place of her birth, her age, and the class of s0- 
ciety she belongs to, are officially attested; a certificate from the 
institution in which she has finished the middle course of studies; a 


certificate of good character, properly indoreed; a certificate from 
her parents or guardians that they bave no objections to her schol- 
arly pursuits; the declaration of responsible persons that she has 
sufficient means to live upon during the time of her studies; and 
finally, two photographs of herself, with her signatare, indorsed by 
two men of good standing who know her personally. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What American Revolution neral k b 
sobriquet of The Swamp Fox ? 
Gen. Francis Marion. 


— 1. Who or what is ‘* The Tower’’ in Lowell's poem of that 
name ? 
2. What is the construction of ‘‘theme”’ in the opening lines of 
Sir Launfal’’ ? 
3. Who is the “ Pilot’’ of Tennyson's ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’ ? 
M. J. C. 


— May not the answer to query No 218, in the JouRNAL of 
Oct. 22, in ‘‘ Talks with Teachers,” be found in the fact that pre- 
vious to the time of ‘‘ patent devices’’ for ventilation the heating 
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of schoolhouses was done largely by means of an open fire-place, 
and the need for agitating the question did not exist ? With the 
air-tight room and the red-hot box stove came the necessity for 


special devices for securing better air in schoolrooms. 
H. E. R, Lyons, Ia. 


— To M. M.”: Ampersand is @ corruption of and, per se and. 


It is a word used to describe the character “c. G. 
— When was the present Constitution of the United States 

adopted ? McA. 
Sept. 17, 1789. 


— 4. Did Whittier ever apologize for ‘‘ Floyd Ireson’s Ride’? ? 

Suiith: suthor of Evolution of Dodd ? 

8. Who is Smith, author of Evolution o ; 

4. Where may we find out something of John Burroughs himself ? 

1, I can find no record of his doing so. 

2. A club park in the vicinity of New York City. 

3. An unsolved problem. 

4. Write to his publishers, Houghton, M'fflin, & Co., tg 
C. . 


— In some of our books on pedagogy (notably Dr. White’s) we 
are urged to read a life of Florence Nightingale. and others, whose 
noble deeds appeal to the feelings and the will. I bave been un- 
able to procure Florence Nightingale’s biography after diligent 
gearch in book stores and libraries. Can you tell us where we can 


get one? C. K. 

I know of no fall life of Miss Nightingale. Quite a long sketch 
is in the ‘‘ World’s Workers Series,’’ published by Cassell & Co., 
and a sketch is in Sarah K. Bolton’s Girls Who Became Fumous, 
published by T. Y. Crowell, New York. 


— Can oysters be raised from their eggs artificially, as those of 
shad and trout are ? BETHEL, Me. 

It has not been thought possible to raise oysters from their eggs, 
because it was supposed they were nursed within the shell of the 
parent. This has been proven an erroneous assumption. It is 
known that it is possible to fertilize and batch them, eo that in a 
few buckets of sea-water one can hatch enough eggs to supply spat 
for the whole of Chesapeake Bay. 


— Is there foundation for the statement that the mushroom is 
one of the strongest plants that grow ? It seems so tender that I 
cannot credit thestatement, which I have heard upon good authority. 
T. A., Nashua, N. H. 
There is no question about the strength of the mushroom. It 
will force its way through the most solid concrete, fairly tearing it 
to pieces. An instance is recorded of a livery stable in Stockton, 
Cal., where a cement floor, that had been laid for a year, was broken 
through from an inch and a quarter below the surface by a mush- 
room whose stem was three fourths of an inch thick.—[Ep. 


— To ‘‘ Max L.’’: The Marquis of Lorne is preparing a work 
on Palmerston. I know of no other. T. B.A. 


Please name the published works of Jamea Parton. U. L. G. 


‘* Humorous Poetry of the English Language from Chaucer to 
Saxe ’’ (1856), ‘ Life and Times of Aaron Burr’’ (1857), ‘‘ Life 
of Andrew Jackson ’’ (1859-60), ‘‘ General Butler in New Orleans’”’ 
(1863-64), “‘ Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin’’ (1846), 
‘© How New York is Governed” (1866), ‘‘ Famous Americans of 
Recent Times” (1867), ‘‘The People’s Book of Biography ”’ 
(1868), Triomphs of Enterprise, Ingenuity, and Pablic Spirit” 
(1871), ‘* The Words of Washington” (1872), ‘‘ Fanny Fern: A 
Memorial Volume ”’ (1873), ‘* Life of Thomas Jefferson’ (1874), 
**Le Parnasse Francaise’’ (1877), ‘‘ Life of Voltaire’ (1881), 
‘Noted Women of Europe and America ’’ (1883), and ‘‘ Captains 
of Industry, or Men of Business who did Something Besides Making 
Money ”’ (1884). 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


FRANCE.— In France, so says the Berlin Germania, a sensational 
suit against a Catholic priest caused attention to be directed once 
more to the law which secalarizes the schools. Father d’ Andiffret 
was arrested by order of a court in St. Lever, because he had used 
the following words in one of his sermons: ‘ Instruction without 
religion is always hostile to religion, and the doctrine of neutrality 
leads to the annihilation of Christianity, and in fact, of any faith. 
The pretended neutrality is a lie and a deception. If my words 
should cause me the apostolic blies of a half year’s incarceration in 
jail, I should wear my chains with greater pride than women wear 
their golden bracelete. The timidity of indifferent Catholics has 
encouraged the enemies of the faith to their advance against the 
souls of innocent childrev. If only three bishops, a dozen arch- 
priests, and a score of other priests, are put in prison for telling the 
truth, as I do now, France will open its eyes and be saved. I have 

my conscience, done my duty. Go and do likewise.” In 
court, the priest declared: ‘‘I stand here too high, in order to 
specially view this or that law; I denounce, with all the power I 
am capable of, instruction withcut God. Besides, Mr. President, 
there ean be no law against the law. I recognize no human law 
against the law of God.” This bold language of the priest made 
more impression upon the audience than upon the court. 


GERMANY.—New schemes of work for the gympasia and real 
gymnasia have been issued by the Minister of Education, which 
have for their aim a considerable reduction of work in the schools. 
The amount of ground covered in the religious teaching is to be 
considerably reduced. In language the aim is to remain as hitherto, 
—the power of speaking and writing correctly, and an appreciative 
understanding of the chief literary treasures of the mother-tongue. 
Teachers are reminded that they must util'zs to the utmost the 
instruction given in foreign languages, religion, and history, in 
helping toward a thorough stady of German, and, above all, must 
they ever consider the strengthening of the patrotic sense, 

In fature, the gymnasium is to give up all attempts at attaining 
the ease and elegance hitherto desired for Latin composition, an 
appreciation of the most important authors and an extensive 
** sprachlich-logische Schulung’’ are to be the aims. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
p of 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length. | 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace. New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 volames in box. 
Price, $7 (0. 
This powerful story, which seems destined to hold a permanent 

place in American literature, is already too widely and favorably 

kuown to require further comment. Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have prepared a special holiday edifion de luxe in two volumes, 

‘* The Garfield,” which in typographical and illustrative work is 

perhaps one of the most entirely elegant and artistic products of 

American book making ever issued. These volames are printed 

on heavy plate paper and are illustrated with twenty full-page 

photogravares, besides over one thousand marginal drawings by 

William Martin Johnson. They are bound in silk and gold and 

contained in a especially designed Gladstone box, with ribbon. 

Nothing more genere!ly acceptable as a holiday gift could possibly 

be imagined than this royal edition of Ben-Hur. 


AprauAm Lincotn. An Essay by Carl Schurz. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 117 pp., 7 x4}. 
Price, $1.00. 
This essay, which first appeared last spring in the Aé/antic asa 

review of Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln, is one of the most sat- 

isfactory treatments of rather a difficult subject, the great war 
president. The Nicolay and Hay biography is invaluable, but its 
value is vastly increased by a prelimioary reading of this essay, 
which is thoroughly independent of the larger work and is neither 
summary nor brief, yet forms the very best introduction to it. Mr, 
Schurz does not worship Lincoln as a hero, yet before he concludes 
every one must acknowledge that he is treating an heroic subject 
worthily. His analysis of Lincoln’s statesmanship is undoubtedly 
one of the best discussions, in small compass, that has been given 
of the only portion of his character that offers a vantage ground to 
hostile criticism. It is a worthy tribute to ‘‘one of the greatest of 

Americans and the best of mep.’’ 

Common Worps Dirricott ro Compiled by 
James H, Penniman. Philadelphia: Published by the author 
Price, Cloth, 20 cents. 

The spelling book has some time since successfully passed the 
ordeal of criticism and ridicule which many of the most valued 
studies seem destined sooner or later to undergo. It is now a gen- 
erally accepted fact that the spelling book properly ar:anged and 
properly used is a necessity in the best elementary education. Mr. 
Penniman, instructor in English in the De Laneey echool, Phila- 
delphia, has made a close study of the subject of spelling, and has 
planned his book in accordance with the most advanced pedagog- 
ical ideas. Experience has shown him what words are difficult to 
spell and why they are difficult, and he rightly considers it absurd 
to make a pupil spell words of whose meaning and pronunciation 
he is entirely ignorant. The special features of Mr. Penniman’s 
work are the grouping of words relating to particular subjects and 
their grading to snit all classes of learners. The list is well 
planned, and will be fouod a most efficient help in teaching the 
common words which are so often misspelled. 


Gorrue’s HerMANN UND Edited by Wat- 
erman T. Hewett. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 243 pp. 
Price, $1. 

This edition of Goethe’s charming epic leaves little to be desired 
by the English reader. Professor Hewett of Cornell has performed 
his duties as editor with rare taste and discrimination, even in these 
days, when the editing of modern language textbooks appears to 
be occupying the leisure of most college professors who are in any 
way fitted for the task, beside some whose fitness does not appear in 
their finished productions. The fifty pages of introduction treat the 
sources from which the poet drew his material, the historical back- 
ground, Voss’ Luise, the t«xt and the verse, and most interesting 
of all, ten pages on the composition of the plot as traced in Goethe’s 
Diary, and related in extracts from his letters to Schiller, letters 
which contain the key to an ideal friendship, The poem was 
practically completed within the month of September, 1716, and of 
its composition Schiller wrote, ‘‘ He (Goethe) has written over one 
hundred and fifty hexameters daily for nine days in succession.” 
The volome contains a very complete bibliography, besides the 
notes, which are models for the more advanced rank of language 
textbook editing. The aim Professor Hewett holds in view is to 
lead the etudent, just branching out from the study of a dictionary 
to the study of a literature, to discover in the poem not only beauties 
of expression and of language, as well as faults of style and lan- 
guage, but rather to point out how the poet expressed his own self 
in his work, and the bearing the epic had on his hfe and on his 
contemporaries. To this end the notes, not omitting explanations 
of unusual expressions beyond advanced students, and of references 
to places and things unknown to one not brought up to a language, 
are rich in selections from the correspondence and writings of 
Goethe, Schiller, Kirner, Frau Ratl (Goethe’s mother), Biirger, 
Ubland, Eckermann, Klopstock, Schlegel, and many others. It is 
a text every teacher of German wili hope to use in the classroom. 


Famous Eneuisa SratesMen. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 460 pp., 74.x5. $1.50. 
Mrs. 3olton seems destined to become as famous in her line of 

brief biographer as some of the notable men and women whose 

stories she tells so delightfully. The last addition to her valaable 
series is particulariy interesting as she has enjoyed the privilege of 

@ personal acquaintance with a number of her subjects,—Johu 

Bright, the benevolent Earl of Shaftsbury, William A. Foster, 

Professor Faweett, the blind postmaster general, and others. 

Nearly all the English statesmen whom she has chosen for de- 

scription have been leaders in great works of reform, such as the 

purification of politics, the emancipation of slaves, the ests blich- 
ment of free schools, the improvement of hospitale and asylums, 
the treatment of factory operatives and miners, and the relations of 
capital and labor. Young people will find the lives of such men 
stirring and inspiring reading, and fully as interesting as the most 
absorbing improbabilities of fiction. 

As in the other volumes an authentic portrait precedes each sketch. 


Tue Youne Emprror, WiittaM If. or Germany. By 
nee Frederick. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 240 pp., 

“Intensely interesting’ is the verdict of those wh» have read 
,and re-read Mr. Frederick’s study of the present occupant of the 
German throne. Whether the author has had the adventaze of 
any assistance from his illustrious subject is not known, but in some 
| way he has become possessed of a great amount of inside knowledge 
of the workings of the German government, and reveals to his 
readers much of the true inwardness of family and political affairs. 
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He presents William IT. in an entirely different light from that in 


which he has berm generally viewed in America. The offensive 
bravado and autocratic assumptions of the first months of his reign, 
which made so unfavorable an impression upon the world, are ex- 
plained and excused as the result of circumstances which outsiders 
could not know. His change of attitude, particularly toward Eng- 
jand, which is said to be indirectly the work of an American lady 

ie told in @ most interesting way which lets in a flood of light upon 
many seeming inconsistencies of policy, The chapter on the fall of 
Biemarck gives @ new explanation of affairs which no one who 
wishes to understend or to converte intelligently upon this remark- 
able coup d’état, can afford to lose. 

Mc. Frederick has not made an idol of his subject, nor is his 
book one of excessive praise, but in placing the young emperor in 
a more favorable light he will win for him a fuller appreciation of 
his good qualities, and a better understanding of what he is trying 
to do for the happiness as well as the glory of the Fatherland. 


Art AND Criticism. Monographs and Studies. By 
Theodore Child. New York: Harper & Brothers. Lilustrated 
ornamental holiday volume in box. Price, $6.00. 

The majority of these papers are already familiar to readers of 
Harper's Monthly. They have now been collected in a superb hol- 
iday volume richly illustrated with pictures from the works of 
famous painters and sculptors. Botticelli, Millet, Munkacsy, 
Bayre, and Rodin, are the subjects of the longer chapters; others 
describe the Impressionist Painters and American artists. The 
letter press and illustrative work are in the highest style of art, and 
the volume is one of permanent literary as well as of artistic value. 


An HistortcaL Mystery (Une Ténébreuse Affaire). 
By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Half leather. $1.50. 
Balzac as a painter of French life, and particularly Parisian life, 

is an acknowledged master. The present volume, which is the nine- 

teenth in this popular series, is an exciting romance of the days of 

Napoleon as First Consul Emperor, introducing Talleyrand, 

Fouché, and other historical personages. Admirers of Balzac find 

all Miss Wormeley’s translations most acceptable in their perfect 

rendering of the pecaliarities of the author’s style. 


Men or Iron. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 328 pp., 8} x 6. 

' his is a stirring old English taleof plots aad counterplots during 
the reign of Henry 1V., when great lords and men of iron fought 
for power and prestige, dragging friends and foes alike to blood- 
shed and ruin. Myles Falworth, the boy hero of the story. the son 
of the historical blind Baron of Falworth, presents a character 
whom boys will thoroughly enjoy. The story is exciting without 
being sensational or overatepping Listorical authority, and there is 
a fioe old-time flavor which is particularly enjoyable. The illus- 
trations are admirable and the binding elegant. 


Scenes OF WONDER AND De .iaut is the title of an 
amusing new movable picture toy book, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. The pictures represent the antics of 
a circus clown and the performing animals in a manner fascinating 
tochildren. Price, boards, 75 ets. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, the well-known educa- 
tional publishers, have in press a valuable volume of graduated 
Latin prose exercises based upon the twenty-first book of Livy and 
other selections, by the eminent scholar A. Judson Eaton, Ph.D., 
professor in McGill University, Montreal. Notes on grammar and 
style are eubjoined to each exercise; and in an appendix are given 
notes on Latin idiomsand a atady of the periodic style, with various 
illustrations from Livy. The work will be issued shortly. 


Setect Essays or Macautay, edited by Samuel 
Thurber, master of the Girls’ Hign School, Boston, is an admir- 
able compilation published by Allyn and Bacon, Boston. The ed- 
ucational value of Macaulay’s essays is well understood by teachers 
as providing leasons in literary history and the best English compo- 
sition, Milton, Banyan, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Madame D’Ar- 
blay are the subjects of the essays selected, and thereis a fall series 
of explanatory notes and references which bear the marks of a wide 
and varied scholarship. Price, boards, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Modern French Lyrics; edited with notes by B. L. Bowen, PhD.; 
price, 65 cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

Bird Dom; by Leander 8. Keyser; price, $100. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company. 

Our Bessie; by Rosa Nouchette Carey; price. $1.25 ——Countess 
Erika’s Apprenticeship; translated by Mrs. A. L. Wistar; price, $1.25; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ‘ 

Common Words Difficult to Spell; by James H. Penniman; price, 24 
cents. Philadelphia: The Author. 

Exercises in Rhetoric and Knglish Composition; by G. R. Carpenter. 
Boston: Willard Small. ; 

Fzra and Nehemiah; by George Rawlinson ; price, $1.00.—— Gideon 
and the Judges; by Rev. John Marshall Lang: price, $1.00. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

Thoughts from Earnest Women; arranged by the Women’s Literar 
Club of Dunkirk, N. Y¥ ; price, 15 cents ——Dr. Pick’s French Method. 
—— Elementary English; by Juho D. Wilson; price, 35 cents. New 
York: OG. W. Bardeen. 

How to Know New York. New York: J.J. Little & Co " 
_ dudimentar Ethies: by George M. Steele; price, $1 00. Boston: 
ach, Shewell & Sanborn 

An Idyl ofthe Sun and Other Poems; by Orrin C. Stevens. Hol- 
yoke Mass.: Griffith, Axtell, and Cady Co. b 

The Prometheus Bound of Fschylus; with introduction and notes by 
br N. Wecklein; translated by F.D. Allen Boston: Gino & wal L 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel; by Matt Crim. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 

Milton’s Lycidas and Other Poems; with notes by A. Wilson vert ¥, 

_A.; price, 70 cents. — Light; by Sir Henry Trueman Wood; pr 
75 cents ——The Captivi of t. Muetus Plautus; with notes by Archl- 
bald R. 8. Hallidie; price, 90 cents.— Caesar’s Invasion of 
by W. Welch and G. G. Doffield; price, 40 cents ——Thucydides ( Book 
Il); edited by E. C. Marchant; price, 90 cts. — Thucydides, ( - 
V.): edited by C. E. Graves; price, 90 cen's; Short Aualysis I b 
History; by T. F. fout; price, 35 cents. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 

Drift’ from ‘he Sea of Life; by ©. McKnight Sm! h; Niustrated: 
price, $250 ——The Water Babies; by Charles Kingsley; illustrated; 
price, $1.50.——Courage; by Ruth Ogden; illustrated; price, $1.25 —— 
he Little Garden of Roses; translated from the Latin of Thomas 4 


MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The October meeting of the Superintendents of City Schools was 
held in Lansing, Oct. 22 and 23. Previous to this year the Associ- 
ation has held but one meeting each year, in May. This has oc- 
curred so late in the school year that little benefit could result to 
the schools from the discussions, as they were, at that time, begin- 
ning to close up the year’s work. It was decided, therefore, at the 
last May meeting to have two meetings during this school year, one 
in October and one in May. The attendance of about fifty euper- 


intendents and principals was a very fair representation from the 
schools of lower Michigan. 


The first paper was by Prof, E. A. Strong of the State Normal 
School on “The Educational Needs of the Hour.” The writer 


bad for his purpose the cataloguing of some of the more hopeful 
lines of work in the field of our graded schools, and urged the ref- 
erence of these matters to appropriate standing committees. These 
committees were to report progress from time to time, get further 
instruction if necessary, and make such a final report as should 
secure hearty adoption by the Association, and help to form a real 
system of graded schools. 

The Association will take steps to perfect and express in concrete 
form its notion of a standard graded school for schools of various 
sizes and complexity of courses and departments, and this based 
upon @ lofty ideal of education. To this end, it will endeavor to 
obtain and set forth exact information concerning the schools as 
they now are, and will endeavor to set along side of this exhibit of 
the actual a view of what a school at its best should be. It will 
present standard courses of study and will endeavor by lectures, 
papers, and other propaganda, to bring the actual up toward this 
ideal, and to discourage unreal and pretentious work. It should 
take steps to form public opinion in favor of the best in education. 
It might well give some time to determining the rights and duties 
of superintendents, and in endeavoring to get this view generally 
accepted by school boards. It should make some practical ex- 
pression of interest in the general and professional training of teach- 
ere, and endeavor to bring about improvement in the various agen- 
cies for the preparation »f teachers. It should endeavor to bring 
some unity and system into the examination of teachers of graded 
schools so as to secure thoroughness without nagging repetitions 
aod supplementary examinations. The overcoming of tendencies 
to mechanical tesching will naturally interest it. An active part 
will be taken in discussion of school measures and school laws 
The mechanics of school work will also be a topic demanding 
much consideration. 

Following the paper a general discussion was had upon “ The 
One Session Plan in the High School.’”’ The discussion for the 
plan set forth the following arguments: Economy of strength and 
time; greater regularity in attendance; the cultivation of self- 
reliance on the part of pupils; local conditions, as large districts, 
high buildings, etc. The opposition held that the physical and 
mental strain under this plan was too great; that it prevented per- 
sonal contact between teacaers and pupils; that high school pupils 
were generally too young to accomplish efficient and systematic 
study at home. The opinion of all who had tried the system was 
that it gave general satisfaction to the patrons of the school. 

The Friday morning session was opened by a paper by Hon. C. A. 
Gower, superintendent of the State Reform School, on “ Our Weak 
Pointe.’’? Superintendent Gower had sent letters to fifty of the 
most prominent citizens of the state asking their criticism upon the 
public school work, as they had observed it. The following points 
were made by the letters and discussed by the paper: The schools 
are not teaching morality, honesty, truthfulness, etc., as they should. 
There are taught too many studies with a lack of thoroughness in 
the same. More attention should be given to physical culture. 
The qualifications of teachers are insufficient. There is a lack of 
manual training. There are too few men teachers. The practical 
side of life is lost sight of. Lack of adaptability to individual 
needs. The paper eliciied many questions and much discussion on 
the part of those present, and was a most valaable presentation 
of ideas. 

The remainder of the session was given to the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Course of Studv, The report was 
presented by the chairman, Supt. Stuart MacKibbin of Marshall. 
The committee was not prepared to make a final statement, but 
merely to report progress. No uniform course can be formulated 
for all places and timee. Too much effort has been made to bring 
the schools into a state of distressing uniformity. The primary 
course should be a drill in fundamentals. At the end of this a 
separation should be made into two lines of work, which the com- 
mittee would designate as general and industrial, These represent 
a difference of aim rather than a difference of studies. The gen- 
| eral course would be further subdivided in its more advanced work. 
| Three questions were submitted to the Association for its decision : 
'1, Shalithe high school course be on the basis of three or four 
|studies? 2. If modern langaages are taught in the present gram- 
mar grades shall they be extra, or shall other work yield to these ? 
3. Ie it the sense of the Association that high school work should be 
, began below the ninth grade ? a 
| Supt. Albert Jenniags of Manistee reported on Arithmetic, giv- 
‘ing a general outline of time and portion of the subjec s for eac 
grade. Grube methods should be followed during the first year 
land ahalf. A textbook should be placed in the hands of pupils in 
‘the last half of the fourth grade. Geometry in some form should 
be placed ia the grades below the high school. . 

The report on Kindergarten, Drawing, and Reading was pre- 
sented by Supt. C. N. Kendall of Saginaw (east side). _ The kin- 
dergarten should be recognizad as a department of public schools. 
Manual training cannot be defended by any argament that daes not 
apply with equal force to the kindergarten. Its value is both edu- 
cational and practical. Drawing should be a means of thought 
expressiov. Color stady should be extended through the primary | 
schools. Reading is the most important of school studies and | 
demands more time than any other. Three lines of culture shou'd 
resalt: (1) Power to get thooght; (2) a taste for literature ; (3) | 
power of vocal expression. School readers have a place as a drill | 
book, bat the atudy of classics should have much attention. | 

Supt. N. H. Honey of Monroe reported upon Langoage and | 
Grammar. We try to teach grammar too early and its results are 
unsatisfactory. Technical grammar should be placed in the ninth 
grade, and taught more thoroughly thanit is. In the lower grades a 


empis; priee, 60 cents New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. For 
sale in Boston by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


large amount of syetematic drill should be given upon writing letters, 


receipts, paragraphs, notes, records of meetings, telegrams, etc. 
Dictation exercises should frequently be used for practice in para- 
graphing, capitals, and punctuation. [he superintendent should get 
the best language teacher he can find, and send him around to in- 
struct in the various grades. He would teach Anglo-Saxon in 
the high echool as a part of the Eoglish work. 
In the afternoon, State Supt. F. S. Fitch presented the subject 
of “ Michigan’s Educational Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition.” 
He desires that an exhibit should be made not only of village and 
city schools, but of every district school throughout the state. A 
competitive examination should be arranged. Each school should 
make an exhibit and send to the county commissioner. He should 
select the best and send to the state department. The department 
should select the best from the counties for an exhibit at the Col- 
umbian Exposition. In his opinion the educational display should 
have $10,000 of the state appropriation. 

A committee of five was appointed, of which the state superin- 
tendent is chairman, to prosecute this work. 
Tbe meeting was, on the whole, one of the most practical and 
suggestive that has ever been held. 
Following the meeting of city superintendents, a conference of 
institate workers was held in which several topics pertaining to the 
mavagement of institutes, were thoroughly and ably 

iscussed. 


CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY.—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT SAN 
Jose.—THE ScHoois.—Citry AND County 
INSTITUTES. 


The opening of the richest university in the world, au institution 
with an endowment of more than twenty million dollars, is a matter 
of no small moment; and educators throughout the country, no 
less than in California, have awaited with anxiety and interest the 
beginnings at Stanford University. That Senator Stanford made 
no mistake in the selection of Dr. David Starr Jordan as president 
of the new institution is apparent to all that have met the man and 


studied his plans. Twenty-five bright young protessors, represent- 
ing such ednoational institutions as Cornell, Aun Arbor, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the universities of Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
California, constitute the teaching force; and about five hundred 
young men and women, from almost every quarter of the Union, 
are enrolled as students. The department of pedagogics must 
commend itself to teachers generally. This is in charge of Prof. 
Karl Barnes, late of the Indiana University, and a graduate of 
Oswego and Cornell. Professor Barnes has the preparation and 
the instinct to give his department great strength. He will give 
instruction in the general history of educational theory and prac- 
tice, state and city school systems, and educational psychology. 

In matters educational California will never take second rank. 
Her normal schools are among the best in the country. These 
schools are better equipped and the teachers better paid than in 
similar institutions elsewhere. A recent visit to the State Normal 
School at San Joeé gave the writer an opportunity to see the work 
done there and meet the men and women engaged in training teach- 
ers. The achool is especially fortunate in the selection of its head. 
Prin, C. W. Childs is a clear, practical, and progressive leader in 
educational thought, and his long connection with the school has 
given him accurate notions of the needs of the institation. His 
aim has been to make it the best the state could afford; and he has 
been eminently successful in his aim. Mr. George R. Kleeberger, 
the vice-president of the school, is one of Nature’s best make. A 
scholar, a teacher, and a gentleman,—his work, his influence, and 
his purpose, have all tended to place him in the high esteem in 
which he is held. Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson and Miss Margaret 
Schallenberger, of the training department, are bright women, keen 
critics, good thinkers, strong, able instructors. [ have seen no 
better work anywhere than that done under the direction of Mra. 
Wilson and Miss Schallenberger. The marriage of Miss Titus takes 
from the school an eminent teacher, and her resignation is a matter 
of general regret. Messrs. Randall, Holway, and Rattan are men 
of strength, and Misses Washburn, Walker, Cozzens, Royce, and 
Gilday each fill well the posts they occupy. The manual training 
department has been strengthened by the election of Mr. J. E. Ad- 
dicott of the St. Louis Manual Training School as director. Misa 
R. F. English, who filled so acceptably the position of inspector in 
San Francisco for several years, haa been elected one of the critic 
teachers, and Miss Lizzie McKinnon and Miss Kate Hamilton also 
added to the teaching force. The school at San José is the oldest 
of these inatitutions; she hasa history, of which she is justly proud ; 
with present conditions she is certain to do a higher grade of work 
than ever before. 

The new high school law has been the cause of a very general 
awakening in educational matters. Its provisions have made pos- 
sible dozens of high schools which under former acts could not have 
been organized. Del Norte was the first to organize under the 
country high echool provision. Mr. Grenville F. Foster of Stockton 
has been elected principal of the new school at Antioch; ex-super- 


h | intendent Charles T. Meredith will bave charge of the one located 


at Santa Paula; Mr. Philip Eden will have charge of the Azusa- 
Glendora Union HighSchool; Mr. Herbert Miller has been chosen 
principal of the school organized at Sonoma; Mr. H. F. Wagener 
ia principal of the anion school located at Redlands; and Mr. M. 
W. Pepper has been chosen principal of the bigh echool recently 
opened at Coronado. Mr. I. P. Crawford took charge of the high 
school at Santa Rosa, and was succeeded in the charge of the Peta- 


luma High School by Mr. C. C. Swofford, late of Washington Uni- 
versity. Misa Henrietta Bancroft, Ph.M., a lady of broad acholac- 
ship and wide experience, has accepted the principalship of the 
Riverside High School. Mr. F. P. Davidson, the newly elected 
principal of the San Diego High School, is meeting with deserved 
success and adding to the laurels of his school. French and Ger- 
man have been added to the Pasadena High School course, and L. 
L. Evans, Ph.M., chosen instructor of theee subjects. Mr. F. E. 
Perham has been elected principal of the Santa Ana High School. 
These schools are a credit to the achool system of the state. The 
graduates of seventeen of the California high schools are admitted 
to the State University and Stanford University without exam- 
ination. 
Los Angeles was the first city to take advantage of the new city 


SOHOOLS. 


By W. 8S. JACKMAN, oF THE Cook Co. NorMAL Scone 
i2mo, 438 pp- Tenchers’ price, 


HENRY HOLT CO. 


NEW YORK. 


in the case of young pupils, the 


21.20; by mail, $1.30. a varied experience. 


he- 
s for pupils and suggestions for teachers an the scientific side of every-day p 

limited to department of science. The author believes that, 
‘thorough ” study o 

’ : @ aroused and maintained by an appeal to the whole circle of natural phe 

Seas Gan atch bs comes om contact. In this way, also, he obtains some conception of the unity of 

science, which the author tries to emphasize. It has been found, upon actual trial of the method by sev- 

eral teachers, that the results are no 


ly quicke 
have been arranged by months, according to convenience of observ- 


i i hed 
i t this arrangement is flexible, and it is not expected that the book will be flots . 
time. is eminently a suggestive book, and tts purpose to indicate, with considerable 
detail, certain dines of work which it is hoped the teacher may be led to follow up. 


a few living things, animal or plant, is premature. 


t disconnected or superficial, but just the reverse; the reasoning 
ped by their baving at hand a large amount of data gathered in 
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by Supt. W. M. Friesner of that city, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1 and 2. With a corps of one handred 
eighty-nine strong teachers, assisted by Prof. John 
Dickinson, Superintendent Keyes, and the writer, 
the institute met forenoons in sections and after- 
noons in a body. It was a good meeting, and Su- 
rintendent Friesner has been warmly congratu- 
ated on its success. The annual institute of the 
teachers of Solano County was held at Suisum, Oct. 
5 to9. Prof. John Dickinson, ex-Supt. Philip M. 
Fisher, and Prof. Earl Barnes were the instractors. 
It was a well attended and in every way a satis- 
factory institute. Supt. George W. Beattie gave 
the teachers of San Bernardino County a two days’ 
institute, Oct. 15 and 16. Supt. C. H. Keyes, 
Prof. John Dickinson, and Supt. Alex. E. Frye 
gave valuable instruction. 

San Bernardino has decided that a city superia- 
tendent is needed for the organization and super- 
vision of her schools, and Mr. Alex. E. Frye was 
chosen to fill this position. Superintendent Frye 
has already entered upon his duties with great zeal 
and intelligence. Santa Barbara has called Mr. 
George E. Knepper to superintend the schools of 
that city. Mr. Knepper, like Mr. Frye, comes to 
the Pacific coast with a well-won reputation in 
matters educational, and his work will be felt 
throughout the state.———D-. Amos W. Plummer, 
a bright and aggressive school man, has accepted 
the city superintendency of the schools of Santa 
Ana. Dr. Plammer is a man of great personal 
worth, and his work is always the best.——Mr. 
Robert C. French, known in Massachusetts from 
his supervision, is in charge of the Latin classes at 
Occidental University, Los Angeles. ——Dr. J. H. 
Hoose, for twenty-two years principal of the State 
Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., haa taken up 
his residence at Pasadena, where he is interested 
in the orange grove.——The schoolmen of Cali- 
fornia warmly welcome Col. Homer B. Sprague to 
their ranks. Colonel Sprague bas opened a high- 
grade preparatory school for girls at Berkeley. 
——Mies Clara K. Whittenmeyer, for several years 
principal of the high school at Martinez, has ac- 
cepted a position in Mills College.——Mr. E. P. 
Rowell, who has done excellent work at Santa 
Monica for five years, has taken charge of the 
schools at Redono Beach.——The State Normal 
School at Chico has added to its teaching force 
Miss Francis A. Parmenter of the Whitewater 
(Wis ) Normal School.——Miss Hattie M. Scott 
has returned to her position as principal of the 
city training school at Detroit, after a year epent 
at her home at Pasadena. ——Mr. Philip M. Fisher 
has been chosen editor of the state School Journal, 
and in many ways has materially increased its 
efficiency. WILL S. MONROE. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Nov. 27-28: Massachusetts State Assoc; Boston. 
Dee. : ‘I'tachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphia. 
Dee. 1, 2, 3: N. Y. Assoc. School Comrs, and 
Sapts. ; Cobleskill. 
Dec. 8-10 Public School Officers of Tennessee ; 
Nashville. 
Dec. 20-31: Iowa State Association; Des Moines. 
Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Association. 
Dec. 28-31: Montana State Assoc. ; Bozeman. 
Dec. 29-30: Holiday Conference, Associated Aca- 
demic P-incipals of New York; Syracuse. 
Dec, 28-30: Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Grand Rapids. 
Dac. 29-31: South Dakota Assoc.; Mitchell. 


IOWA. 


A school masters Round Table was held at 
Lyons, with Supt. H. E Robbins as host, October 
30 and 31. 
Can We Best Disvharge the Double Duty of the 
High School as a Fitting and Finishing School? 
Does Iowa Need a Compulsory Attendance Law? 
How Can We Best Develop a Taste for Literature 
in Oar Pupils? At What Age Ought the Child of 
Average Ability to Know the Maltiplication 
Table? What Instruction in Civil Government 
Should be Given in the Grammar Schools? The 


vi PISO'’S CURE FOR 
Mis CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Ui 
intime. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


Educational Institutions. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U, 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Addreaa the Principal, 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


NewYork College i¢ Training of Teachers 
9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Electiye System, Scholarships 

WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


The Kindergarten Magazing sives to primary 


teachers p4acti- 
cal helps: * Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke; * Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adaptiing kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 3octs. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please mention this Journal. 


itute law. A splendid institute was conducted | Importance, Character and Frequency of Rhetor- 
by Supt. W. M. Friee ‘ical Exercises in the High School. 1 
and|and Kind of Supplementary Reading that is 


The Amount 


Desirable. How Shall We Deal with Tardy 
Pupils and A bsentees ? 

The regents of the state university have decided 
to adopt the plan of university extension which 
has proved so popular and valuable in New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states. The library will 
be opened to the use of scholars throughout the 
state, and lectures will be delivered at various 
convenient points, thus greatly extending the 
usefulness of this great institation. Prof. J. J. 
McConnell, of the chair of pedagogy, has been 
elected university extension director. 


KENTUCKY. 


The following is an extract from the minutes of 
the meeting of the State Board of Education, held 
October 2d and 3d. It indicates that an effort 
will be made to lead the people to examine and 
discuss certain matters having an important bear- 
ing on the public schools : 

** Some time was occupied in a presentation and 
discussion of the superintendent’s policy to consult 
the people through the various channels of county 
superintendents, trustees, and other individuals fa- 
vorable to educational progress, and through the 
state press,as to the wants of the people of Kentucky 
touching: The law relative to school book sup- 
plies ; the propriety of establishing a normal institute 
in every county, to be held four or five weeks each 
year, under licensed instructors, to insure to the 
common schools an adequate supply of professional, 
ambitious, and capable teachers; the restoration 
of the county as a unit of taxation for local aid to 
common schools; the increase vf the common 
school term, and how this can be accomplished ; 
the building and furnishing of schoolhouses of 
sufficient siz3 and other wise adapted to the require- 
ments of a progressive age and live teachers; uni- 
form laws for schools (reporting to the state office, 
in cities of the various classes; the prevention of 
nepotism and favoritism in the selection of teach- 
ers, by which efficiency is often sacrificed to par- 
tiality. 

MONTANA. 
State Editor, G@. YouN@, Helena. 

Daring the fall months county institutes will be 
held in most of the counties of the state. Very 
successful meetings have already been held in 
Meagher, Jefferson, Missoula, Choteau, and Gal- 
latin Counties. 

Sppt. H. O. Ostein has made a very favorable 
impression upon the people of Livingston, where 
he is now engaged as superintendent of city schools. 
Batte, Anaconda, and Great Falls have been 
compelled toemploy a number of additional teach - 
ers owivg to the increased attendance in the city 
schools. 

The county superintendents and teachers of 
Montana have recently organized a State Reading 
Circle. The plan is similar to that in operation in 
eastern states, and provides for the reading of two 
books each year. The course for the present year 
calls for a careful study of Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching and The Lights of Two Cen- 
turies. The teachers of the state have taken hold 
of the enterprise with unusual zeal, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the committee met for organiza- 
tion on the 12th of October and on the 23d of the 
same month ten of the sixteen counties in the state 
had ordered books. The indications now are that 
before the meeting of the State Association, in 
December, every county in the state will be fully 
organized and at work. 

Montana College, located at Deer Lodge, opens 
the current year with an unusually large attend- 
ance. President Reid has proved himself to be 
an able businees manager and a very efficient 


The Topics discussed were: How | teach 


er. 
The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Bozeman, Dec. 28 to 31. 


NEW YORK. 

The Clinton County teachers met at Plattsburgh, 
October 30 and 31. Papers were presented by 
Prin. W. H. Carr of Rouses Point; Prin M. D. 
Quinn, Champlain; Prin. A. W. Dyke, Keese- 
ville; Prin. H. S. MecCasland, Mooers Forks; 
Sapt. G. J. McAndrew, Plattsburgh ; Supt. Sher- 
mao Williams, Gens Falls; Ex. Com. H. M. 
Mott, Champlain; Prot. Fox Holden, Normal 
School, Plattsburgh; Com. E. J. Day, Valcour. 


WISCONSIN, 
Monroe and Elroy are preparing to erevt new 
high echoal buildings. 
rof C. R. Showalter of Lancaster succeeds 
Prof. D. Gardner as professor of mathematics 
and uusic at the Platteville Normal School. 
Ths ‘new high tchool building at Milwaukee is 


ercrowded; preparations are making for the es- 
tablishing of 5 Seanall, to be located on the South 


Side. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


J. E. Burke has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Waterville, He graduated at Colby 
last year. 

a should ‘‘read the papers’”’ to learn 
that the town of Deering has recently become a 
city, making nineteen cities in Maine. 

Among the history questions put on the board 
by a teacher, on the 12th inst., was, What 
event took place 399 years ago to-day?”’ It was 
quickly answered by the class. . 

The free high school at Bristol Mills has in its 
schoolroom a hornet’s nest. Its longer circumfer- 
ence is 4 feet and the shorter 3 feet 9 inches. It 
was procared in a forest near by. The pupils 
have been taught that hornets are paper makers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Prof. Rafus B. Richardson of Dartmouth Col- 
lege has been offered a professorship in Stanford 
University, California. 

There are eighty pupils at Sanborn Academy. 

A. E Thomas has just been reélected principal 
of Austin’s Academy, Strafford. 

Miss Ella Spurling of Dover has been appointed 
rincipal of St. Margaret’s School, at Staten 
faland, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Brockton Evening School has opened with 
317 pupils, including a high school class of 31. 
Geo. C. Howard of ‘Weet Bridgewater is ‘en 
and is assisted by Miss Addie J. Packard, Mre. L. 
J. Brightman, Mrs. Emma C. Porter, Mrs. Ada I. 
Johnson, and Miss Lizzie F. Trow. Mr. E. J. 
Cox of Cohasset is teacher of the high school class, 
and Mr. Emil Lagergren of the class of Swedes, 
which numbers sixty. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Stebbens of Medford has 
recently been elected master’s assistant in the 
Huntington School, Brockton, and Miss Estelle 
Sprague of Bridgewater first assistant in the Union 
School. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Alvin Hawkins is elected superintendent of 
schools at Central Falls. He has served in the 
same capacity at Blackstone. 


CONNECTICUT. 


At a teachers’ meeting held in Canterbury, Nov. 
4, Prof. A. B. Morrill of Willimantic spoke upon 
‘*Elementary Science’? ; Miss Edith W. Todd 
ee on interesting talk upon reading; Mr. A. P. 
mes spoke practically on language and gram- 
mar; Mr. G. A. Cadwell treated the subject of 
arithmetic, and Mr. J.S. Cooley of Oxford, Mass,, 
spoke upon writing. 
The corps at Stafford Springs includes: High 
School — Francis A. Bagnall, principal ; Mies 
Martha C. Alvord, assistant. Grammar— Miss 
Annie E. French. Grammar C—Miss Nettie E. 
Hall. Intermediate—Miss Lucy E.Cobey. Grade 
1V.—Miss Sadie L. Comins. Grade II. and III. 
—Miss Jennie T. Miner. Grade I.— Miss Lucilla 
S. Cady. 
Joseph T. Fanning has been elected school vis- 
itor at Norwich. 

The annual report of Supt. N. L. Bishop of 
Norwich outlines a simple but successful experi- 
ment in manual training made during the past 
zo by Prin. John Rossiter of the Broadway 


ool. 

Mr. L. T. Gould, principal of the Fifth District, 
Patnam, has resigned to enter a school book pub- 
lishing house in Boston. 

Eli Whitney, Jr., of New Haven, has recently 
been elected a member of the town board of edu- 
cation. 

Miss Grace E. Parkhurst teaches at Plain Hill. 

Mr. N. W. Stewart is teaching at Ashvillet. 


$100 REWARD. $100. 

The readers of the JOURNAL will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical fra 
ternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
cure aken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the spesee, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprie 
tors have so much faith in its curative powers that 
they «ffer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 


Ka Sold by all Druggists, 750, 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 

‘liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 41. 
25 


THERE IS BUT ONE PORTLAND, 


Oregon, and it is best reached via Chicago and St. 
Paul over the through Sleeping Car Line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul and Northern 
Pacific Railways. For further information apply 
to the nearest ticket agent or addrees, Charles A. 
Brown, New England Passenger Agent, 210 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— A pudding recipe in a recent cook book con- 
cludes with ‘‘ Then sit on the stove and stir con- 
stantly.”’ 


Baggage ress e , and s 
at the GRAND Union Horg., opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 


600 Han Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
ocdern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Women are vain creatures. Many of them 
are as vain as men.— Boston Transcript. 


—I have not used all of one bottle yet. I suffered 
from catarrh for twelve years, experiencing the 
nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar to that 
disease, and nose blesd almost daily. I tried vari- 
ous remedies without benefit until last April, when 
I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised in the Boston 
Budget, I procured a bottle, and since the first days’ 
use have bad no more bleeding —the goreness is en- 
tirely gone.—D. G. Davidson, with the Boston 
Budget, formerly with Boston Journal. 


— The hotel waiter can always point out the 
tip-pical gueat.— Boston Gazette, 


Mrs. WinsLow’s ‘‘Sooruine Syrup ’”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— If the women of to-day powdered their hair 
it would be easier to bang.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a oo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

tree of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent with 


We have the following calls 


(6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. 


(8) High School Assistant; Far West; 


(14) Lady for Music in Public Schools of Michigan. 

(15) High School Assist.: Literature and Histony. 
— of a good school: salary, $750 

(16) High Sehool Assist.—2d ssist: Rhetoric and I 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


from authorities for teachers: 


(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now ratu 
(2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. History, 
(3) Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); Alabama. 

(4) Two ladies for Primary and Intermediate in Illinois. 

(5) Kindergarten and snimety Sor Connecticut (two teachers), 


(7) High School Assist. for Illinois; a per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric 

80 per month. Algebra, History, and Rhe'oric. 
(9) Lady High School Assist, in West; $1000 — $1 . . 2 
(10) Lady for Germa” and Latin, in 8. = and 
(11) Vocalist for church choir—Congregational Ghurch in the North 
(42) Lady to teach Greek in Kansas High School ; $70. 4 
(13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month. 


Strong in discipline and lady of high culture; 


jt. Salary, to $70 
((7) Grammar grade teacher for Wisconsin. Salary depends oa amount of experience and abiiity, 


Address 


Men: 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred; $1000. 

(2) Manual training in High School; $1000. 

(3) Sciences in Academy; $1100 

(5) Principal in High School; about $1600. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter,etc.; $600 — $1000. 

(6) Commereial in College. 

(7) Man for Manual Training in schools of a larzé 
western city; salary, $1200. Prefer one who 
can be visited at his work. Within aradius 
of 200 miles of Chicago. 

(8) Principalship in Idaho: School. One who 
is an active worker in Church work. 
disciplinarian aud understands music 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and wé 
may be able to recommend you for one of these p!a- 
ces, or for new places coming in, at once without the 
delay of correspondence 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
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The Announcements in this advertisement and those which will follow will enable the friends of THe Companion to judge somewhat of 


the scope and character of the reading that will be given in its columns during 1892 — the sixty-fifth year of its issue. 


Nine Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest and variety, as well as unusual in number, 


Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. A New England Quaker Girl’s first Contact with “World’s People”; by Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. 
A Tale of the Tow-Path. The Hardships encountered by a Boy who found Life at home too Hard for him; by Homer Greene. 
How Dickon Came by his Name. A charmingly written Story of the Age of Chivalry; by Harold Frederic. 
Two ‘‘Techs’’ Abroad. They set off on a Tour of the World in quest of Profitable Enterprises; by C. A. Stephens. 
A Young Knight of Honor. The Story of a Boy who stood at his Post while Death was all around him; by Miss Fanny M. Johnson. 
A Boy Lieutenant. A True Narrative; by Free S. Bowley. Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara; by Lossing G. Brown. 
Smoky Days. A Story of a Forest Fire; by E. W. Thomson. On the Lone Mountain Route; by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 


Hints on Self=Education. Practical Advice. 


Articles of great value to Young Men who desire to educate themselves. The Habit of Thrift; by Andrew Carnegie. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell. How to Start a Small Store; by F. B. Thurber. 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. Girls and the Violin. A Valuable Paper; by Camilla Urso. 


A Chat with Edison. How to Succeed as an Electrician; G. P. Lathrop. 

Boys in N. Y. Offices; Evils of Small Loans; by Henry Clews. 

The Girl Who Thinks She Can Write. Three Articles of Advice by 
well-known Writers, Amelia E. Barr, Jeanette L. Gilder, Kate Field. 


President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College. 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. 

President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College 

Professor James Bryce, M.P., author of the “ American Commonwealth.” 


Five Special Features. 
A Rare Young Man. Describing the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts; by The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


Episodes in My Life. A delightful paper telling how he came to build the Suez Canal; by The Count de Lesseps. 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable. Mr. Field’s narrative has the thrilling interest of a romance ; Cyrus W. Field. 
Unseen Causes of Disease; Three admirable articles by the Eminent English Physician, Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


Boys and Girls at the World’s Fair. What Young Americans may do as Exhibitors; by Col. George R. Davis. 


Glimpses of Royalty. Railway Life. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by Lady Jeune. The Safest Part of a Train; by Col. H. G. Prout. 


How Queen Victoria Travels; by H. W. Lucy. Success in Railway Life; by Supt. N. Y. Central, Theo. Voorhees. 
The Story of Kensington Palace; by The Marquis of Lorne. Asleep at his Post; by former Supt. Mich. Southern, | Charles Paine. 
How I Met the Queen; by Nugent Robinson. Roundhouse Stories. Humorous and pathetic; by An Old Brakeman, 


Short Stories and Adventures. 


More than One Hundred capital Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, ‘Touring will be printed in this volume. 
The Flash-Light. Old Thad’s Stratagem. His Day for the Flag. 


Among them are: 


My Queer Passenger. Very Singular Burglars. Capturing a Desperado. 
Molly Barry’s Manitou. The Tin Peddler’s Baby. 
Shut Up in a Microbe Oven. Blown Across Lake Superior. 


In the Burning Pineries. 
The Boys and the Wild-Cat. 
On a Cattle Steamer in a Storm: 


The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. 


A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. 


The Illustrations will be improved and increased in number. The Weekly Editorials on the leading Foreign and Domentit Topics 
will be marked by impartiality and clearness. Household Articles will be contributed by well-known writers. The yoga 7 wage et 
be more attractive than ever. The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued, 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 1, 1892, Free to 


oA Y d d the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YVEAR’S 
yr from that date. This offer includes the ) iy ISTMAS . 

ar NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEFKLY SUPELEMENTS. 

mentions this paper when subscribing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled, “A YAR is. 


of Ro ses ” Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. Specimen Copies Free. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


— THE Gift Books prepared by Lee and Shep- 
ard, publishers, Boston, for the approaching holi- 
days are of rare excellence, and unexcelled in 
artistic taste. Among the more notable of the 
long list is ‘“‘ Grandfather Grey,’’ a companion 
to ‘‘ Grandmother Grey’’; a poem by Kate Tan- 
natt Woods, with charming illustrations by Charles 
Copeland. This elegant book is printed on fine 
cut paper, and bound in two colors, full gilt, 
price $200. Uniform with the above is ‘* The 
Wooing of Grandfather Grey,’’ by the same author, 
illustrated by the same artist, and bound in the 
same style, price, $2. Then there are four exquisite 
books by Irene E. Jerome, —‘‘ Spring,’’ ‘‘ Sum- 
mer,’’ ‘‘Autumn,’’ ‘‘ Winter.’’ Each bound in 
unique style, with decorated dies, price, $1.50 
each. These form the One Year Sketch Book, in 
four separate parts, quarto form, filled with artistic 
pictures and choice poetical sentiments. The ‘‘New 
and True,’’ is an artistic juvenile, by Mary Wiley 
Storer, elegantly illustrated, price, $2.00. No 
more welcome gift has been prepared than the 
“ Three Gems of the Bible,’’ by Wm. G. Richards, 
Ph.D., fully illustrated, price, $2.00. In the way 
of calendars for 182, they publish the ‘‘All 
Around the Year,’’ in new and beantiful designs 
by J. Pauline Santer, on heavy cardboard, with 
chain, tassel, and ring, aiza, 4 x4} inches, price, 
50 cents; also ‘‘ The Flower Calendar for 1892,”’ 
a new series of flower studies, in brilliant colors, 


have prepared frames for the above named calen- 
dares in various styles of leather and metal; prices 
sent on application. The miscellaneous lists of 
this enterprising publishing house contains hun- 
dreds of good books, many of them admirable for 
the holidays,—such as ‘‘The Golden Guess.” by 
John Vance Cheney, price, $1.50; ‘“ Wood Notes 
Wild,” by Simon P. Cheney,—notations of bird 
music; ‘* The Abbess of Port Royal,’’ and other 
French stories, by Maria Ellery MacKaye, with 
introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
price, $1.50. ‘* The Monuments of Upper Egypt,’ 
by the noted Egyptologist, Marietta-Bey, is a very 
clear description of the monumests and antiqai- 
ties of Upper Egypt, in the exploration and care 
of which the author spent so many years of his life. 
Price, 1.50. These and many others are books of deep 
interest. Their list of javeniles includes the popa- 
lar works of ‘* Oliver Optic,’’ his latest is ‘‘ Stand 
by the Union,” bsing the fourth volume of ‘‘ The 
Blue and Gray Seriee,” price, each, $1.50. These 
books for boys are supplemented by the charming 
books for girls, by Sophie Mav. The Quinnebasset 
Series, comprising ‘‘ The Doctor’s Daughter,” 
“The Asbury Twins,’’ ‘‘ Our Helen,’’ Quinne- 
basset Girle,’”’ Janet,’’? Old Quinnebasset.’’ 
Six volames, cloth, illustrated; per volume, $1.50. 
Among the best books for bovs are the “Star 
Juveniles,’ by Elijah Kellogg, Kingston, Ballan- 
tyne, Headley, Trowbridge, ete., price, $1.00 each. 
They have also new editions of Irene E. Jerome’s 
art books, also of Macdonald’s ‘‘ Su land,’’ 
“ Days Serene, etc.’’ The Tilustrated Hymns,”’ 
(eight volames, price, 60 cents) ‘*The Lovely 
Ivorines,’’ $1.25 each, and the new novels of 
Amanda M. Douglass furnish holiday presents 
suited to all ages and tastes. No presents are more 
welcome and useful than good books. Send for 
fall catalogue. Address Lee and Shepard, 10 


heavy cardboard, and boxed, price, $1.00. They 


Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A very attractive account of “ The Rise of 
the Pottery Industry,’’ by Edwin A. Barber ap. 
pears in the December Popular Science Monthly. 
It is illustrated with figures of early American 


ware, the apparatus used in making it, etc. Vol- 
canoes in Connecticut are what very few persons 
would expect to find, but Prof. W. M. Davis has 
found a place near Meriden where they have been. 
and describes his di:coveries in a fully illustrated 
larticle. The fourth and last of Prof. Frederick 
'Starr’s papers on ‘‘ Dress and Adornment’’ deals 
‘with ‘ Religious Dress’’ and is copiously illustrated. 
‘An invention that bids fair to work a revolution 
io printing, namely, ‘‘ Type Casting Machiner,’’ is 
described. These machines are used by several of 
the largest newspapers in the United States. The 
principles involved in ‘‘ The Training of Dogs,”” is 
given by Dr. Wesley Mills. The article contains 
pictures of a number of champion hunting-dogs. 


— Perhaps the most valaable thing in the fall 
issue of Shakespeariana is on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Table,’ in the miscellany department. It is in- 


valuable as a compilation of the food common on 
the tables of the different classes at the time of 
Shakespeare, Of the larger articles ‘‘ Ophelia 
and Hamlet”’ is a very thorough and able analy- 
sis, by Martin W. Cooke, one of the most thor- 
ough students of the play, of the love theme in the 
great tragedy. J. de La Montagnie Losier makes 
a complete study of Cymbeline, which is of great 
value as @ preparation for the reading of the tragic 
dramatic poem. ‘‘ Where Macbeth was Slain ’’ is 
an interesting sketch, full of Scotch flavor, aiming 
to set right an historical error on Shakespeare’s 
part. Dunsinane can well afford to let Perk Hill 


and Lanfanan make their claim without a contest, 
for fact or not, at Dunsinane, reproduced on py 
one knows how many stages, Macbeth first cried, 
** Say on, Macduff, and damned be he who first 
cries ‘Hold, enough!’’’ The Bacon fight js 
recognized by the leading article, ‘‘ Ben Johnson 
not Bacon’s Amanuensis.’’ ‘* Byron’s Apprecia. 
tion of Shakespeare ’’ is a pleasant study by Her. 
bert M. Hagerman. Aspiring authors will reaq 
with interest the reprint from the introduction to 
the Bankside Shakespeare, by Mr. Morgan. op 
Shakespeare’s First Printer. New York: Con. 
ducted by the Shakespeare Society of New York: 
Leonard Seott Publication Society. Quarterly, 
$2 00 a year. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
November contains important information which js 
embodied in the ‘' Report of the Committee on 
Science and the Arts,’’ also a memoir of Louis H. 
Speller. The proceedings of the chemical and elec. 
trical section of the institute are reported. This 
valuable magazine is devoted to science and the 
mechanic arts, and is of special value to those in- 
terested in science. It has a learned corps of edi- 
tors, assisted by the able secretary, Dr. W. H. 
Wahl. Price, $5 00 a vear: single numbers, 5\) 
cents. Philadelphia: The Franklia Institute. 


— The November number of Babyhood closes 
the seventh volume of that standard nursery guide 
for parents. It contains an article on ‘' The 


Family Medicine Chest,’’? by the medical editor, 
which gives precise instructions as to what ought 
to be kept on hand in every household for use in 
an emergency. At the same time the writer 
points out the dangers of indiscriminate domestic 
doctoring. Other medical articles of interest to 
mothers are: ‘* The Care of Delicate Infants ’’ and 


Some Recent Publications. 

Titie. Author. Publisher. Preei. 
Modern French Lyrics - - - - - Bowen D C Heath & Co, Boston $ 65 
Bird-Dom - - - - Keyser D Lothrop Co, 1 00 
The New Womanhood - - Fernald ¥ 1 25 
Our Bessie - - . - - - Care J B Lippincott, Philadelphia 1 25 
Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship - - - Schubin “ 1 25 
Common Words Difficult to Spell - - Penniman The Author, " 24 
Imperial Germany. - . . - - Whitman U 8 Book Co,, New York 1 25 
Hypatia, Mlustrated - - Kingsley 2 50 
Gideon and the Judges. - - - - Lang ADF Randolph, ‘“ 1 00 
Thoughts from Earnest Women. - - C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y¥ 15 
Elementary Ecglish - - - - - Wilson 35 
AEschuylus’ Prometheus Bound - - - Wecklein Ginn & Co, Boston 
Shart Analysis of English History - - Tout Macmillan & Co. N Y 35 
Art and Criticism - - - - - Child Harper & Bros, New York 6 00 
Sharp Eyes - - - - - Gibson 5 60 
Pharaohs, Fellabs. and E plorers - - Edwards 4 00 
In the "Stranger People’s’ Country - - Craddock 1 50 
A Year in Portugal - - - - - Loring G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 50 
Swiss Pictures with Pen and Pencil - 7 Whymper Fleming H Revell Co, N Y 3 20 
A Textbook in Psychology - - - - Herbart D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 25 
The Faith Doctor - - - Feggleston 1 50 
Water Babies. Illustrated - . - . Kingsley Fred A Stokes & Co, N Y 1 50 
Drift from the Sea of Life (Holiday) - - Smith ” ” gaa 2 50 
Courage - - Ogden “ “6 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the unusually at- 
tractive list of the Prang Holiday Publications in 
the line of Christmas and New Year’s Cards, fine 
Art Pictures, Etchings, Art Novelties, Art Books, 
Booklete, and Calendars, for 1891-92. The 
merits of the Prang Publications are already too 
well recognized to require detailed comment on 
their superiority. In this season’s publications 
the reputation of the firm is fully sustained, by 
the highly artistic and elegant character of the de- 
signs on which no expense has been spared, and 
the unequaled lithographic work. These beanti- 
ful novelties are designed and made under the 
directly personal supervision of the artists, and are 
eminently calculated to gratify the most cultivated 
and fastidious tastes. Puorchasers of Prang Pablica- 
tions are never disappointed in the style, quality, 
or price of anything bearing the stamp of this well 

known houee. 


OUR readers will find the annual announcement 
of the Youth's Companion in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, This paper is oneevery parent and 
teacher in the land can safely place in the hands 
of young people. It contains only matter that is 
pure in tone and instructive and interesting in 
character. No young people’s paper in the world 
is so widely read. Its success has been won on 
the true basis,—the best reading, adapted to the 
development of literary taste, and the building of 
good character. Its subscription list is phenom- 
enal, but deserved. 

JAMES H. PENNIMAN, Instructor in English, 
in the DeLancey School, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
compiled in a handy manual a graded list of Com- 
mon Words Difficult to Spell. The compiler be- 
lieves that concentration of effort should be se- 
cured upon words in our language, that practical 
experience shows are almost frequently misspelled. 
This manual will be found of great value to the 
teacher and pupil, and will enable them to conyuer 
the difficulties of the vocabulary of common words 
of the English language. It is trnly said that it is 
a waste of a child’s mental energy to teach him to 
learn to spell words like chameleon and adipocere, 
while he continues to spell which witha t,etc. The 
ability to write our mother tongue correctly should 
be the first requisite of a good education. It is 
well to make the written spelling lessons so short 
that accuracy and thoroughness may be insisted 


lent book words relating to particular subjects 
have to some extent been grouped, but in order to 
adapt the book to all classes of learners, such ar- 
rangement has been made eubordinate to the care- 
ful grading of the words. Some of the time 
allotted to spelling may be well employed in ex- 
plaining the pronunciation and meaning of words. 
We commend this work heartily, and think that its 
use will greatly improve the spelling in our schools. 
Price, 25 cents. For copies address James H. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren S8t., New York. Price C0 cts. 


Just Published: 


PREPARING TO READ; 


— or — 


The Beginning 


By MARY 


of School Life. 


A. SPEAR, 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


WITH OVIER THREE HUNDRED DRAWINGS 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


Price, 50 cents. 


. . 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of teaching children how to begin 
school life. and D. R. Augsburg is a genius in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects 


the blackboard. 


A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of reading and in learning to read. 


Many a primary teacher who means well ey + 
amount of preparatory work necessary before a chi 


fails because she does not understand the nature or 
dis able to read from a book with ease and with a 


natural expression. With this book in hand po teacher need fail in teaching reading with eminent suc- 


Penniman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cess, whatever book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; following this with the preparation at school. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, MAss. 


CHRISTMA 


Christmas comes but ence a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer 


sands ef families at Christmas time. 
complete set of mime packages for 
guaranteed. 

Ne. 4-—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for 


and a fine Birthday Card. 


No. 3.—Fer 8 
No. 4.—For 


and a folding Calendar for 189%. 


-—For 


No. BIRTH 
ef Prang’s aud others. 


for Postage, 25 cards, no two alike 


BEACON BILL LINEN For 


Wiandeome bexes of fine 


COMMONWEALTH LINEN. 
©. TreasuryBond. Toughest Paper made. 
PAPERS. 
© guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of 
PAPER BY THE POUND. from £0 cemts a pound and upwards, with prices number to a 
fashionable correspondence. 
ay freight charges to nearest railroad 


our ord 
and Dealers should correspond with ms. ordewe with friends and take advantage of this. Agents 


ENGRAVED VISITING GARDS. engraved. wit 


day Invitations. 
mples free on application. All the work is done on our premises, We Gietoy euly tas best Sake = 


" sent on receipt of 15 cts. These papers are the correct size and finish for 


use the finest cards. We Guarantee satisfaction. 


tati 
to $2.0U each, sure to give pinin or iHaminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


S CARDS BY MAIL. 


Oar cards aud booklet packets, have become a necessity in thou- 


We will send the first six packages fer $3.25, post-paid, or the 
$5.40, post-paid. 


and other fiae Christmas Cards, together with a cut-out fancy-shaped Card, 


No. 2.—For 50 Cents, avd 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and finer 

Cards from the above publishers, together with a shaped monotint Booklet. 
1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 
Beautiful Cards of L. Prang & Co.'s, also a handsome Souvenir Booklet. 
$1.00, and 8S Cents Postage, a selection of 10 of our 
largest and finest Cards, together with a Santa Claus Letter. Lllustrated, 


No. 5 —for 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tach’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 
No. 6.—For 50 Cents. and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, 
including one shaped Booklet, cut in form of an animal. 
o. 1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir 
Booklets, together with a colored Picture Book by Marcus Ward & Co. 
DAW PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards 


No. 9.—SUNDAY-SCMOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards 
of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted 


FOR TEACHERS 50 Marcus Ward’s Prang’s, and other beautiful 

es cards. no two alike, for $8.00, and 8 cents for 
Postage. Better assortment $2.00, and £0 cents for Postage. A very choice 
selection, $3.00, and 20 cents for Postage. Also for 50 cents, and 4 cents 


STANVIPS AND POSTAL NOTES BECEIVED. Novelties, at 15 
25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 
which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 

Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper made. 

A Medium-priced, but Fine Grade. 

[Is very fashionable. 

** Best aud cheapest in the market.” 


Satisfaction 
Postage, 17 Prang & Co.'s 


upon. There should be frequent reviews of woris 
in common use that are misspelled. In this excel- 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, d other new fe res w 
A N W G tH knowing about. tree. Me 
L I J.B. COLT & CO Beekin 


auStreet,New York, 


Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Gata- 
logue free. T. 8S. 
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Bathing for Sick Children.’”?’ The ‘* Nursery 
Table”’ tells how to prepare palatable nursery 
dishes, and the ‘‘ Nursery Helpe and Novelties ”’ 
and ‘‘ Narsery Problems’’ furnish useful hints and 
advice concerning the many perplexing questions 


which parents of young children have to solve. In| Co 


the ‘‘ Parliament ’’ the motbers discuss the habit 
of eating ‘‘ between meals,’’the homesickness of 
children, the baby’s photograph, the influence of 
Panch and Judy on children, etc., etc. $2 00 per 
year. Babyhood Pablishing Co., New York. 


— Edward Everett Hale in his article on ‘‘ The 
Domestic and Social Life ’’ of the Colonists in the 
November Chautauquan, touches varied phases in 


old New E:gland life, from their homes and Sab- 
baths to clams. Long Island is the subject of 
John Clark Redpath’s article on the ‘‘ Revolation- 
ary Battlee,”’ and ‘‘ Jefferson’s Career,’’ outlined 
by Professor Charles J. Little of Northwestern. 
Professor Albert Busbnell Hart of Harvard gives 
a most interesting view of ‘‘ The Colonial Town 
Meetings,’ enlivened with extracts from the 
records. F. W. Hewes, in outlining “ The His- 
tory of Political Parties in America,’’ treats the 
period between 1816-1844. “The Adulteration of 
Foods”’ is a most valuable discussion of the sub- 
ject, coming as it does from the pen of G. Q Spen- 
ser of the National Department of Agricaltare. 
Jobn Habberton discusses ‘* Social Science in the 
Palpit’ in an article beginning, ‘‘ The Greatest 
individual inflaence in social science, ia un- 
doubtedly that of preacher and pastor. Is the 
preacher’s inflaence really decreasing? No, em- 
pbatically no! ’’ An article no teacher can aff.rd 
to miss is by President Danie! C. Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, on “ People and Places—Some Hints on 
the Study of Geography.’’ Prof. W. D. McClintock 
of the University of Chicago, presents an interesting 
essay on the ** Romantic aod Classical in English 
Literatura.’’ The Woman’s Counzil Tabls touch 
all sorts and conditions of the sex, with articles 
ranging in scope from “A Woman Lawyer,”’ “ The 
Ideal Bill of Fare,’’ and ‘‘ Cremation,’’—though 
there is nv conuection between these articles. Its 
short, timely, well written articles by the best men 
and women in every line of knowledge, make The 
Chautauquan the ideal magazine for teachers and 
schocl libraries. Merdvilie, Pa. : Dr. Theodora L 
Flood. Yearly Subscription, $2.00. 


FOR DYS?PEP3IA 
Use Horsrorp's PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. LOKENZO WAITE, P.ttefield, Mass., says: 
“ From its use for a period of about eight weeks, 
to the exclusion of all other remedies, I attribute 
the restoration to health cf a patient who was 
emaciated to the last degree, in conseqaence of 
nervous prostration and dyspepsia. This patient's 
stomach wasin such an irritable condition that 
he could not bear either liquid or solid food. An 
accomplished physician of many years’ experi- 
ence, whom I called in consultation, pronounced 
his case an incurable one. At this stage I decided 
to use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, which resulted 
as above mentioned. 


As the Holiday Season approaches, the readers 
of THE JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER 
will weleome the annual announcement of H. H. 
CARTER & Co., 3 Beacon Street, Boston, of 
Christmas Cards by Mail. Read the striking 
advertisement on another page carefully, especially 
the offer made ‘‘to teachers only.’’ Teachers 
desiring to give their pupils a token of esteem, 
and at the same time recognize the custom of the 
holiday season, should order at once one or more 
of these packages, as we feel sure that after they 
have examined them they will desire to duplicate 
their first orders. 

The card packages sent ont by Mr. Carter 
in past seasons have reached to millions, and 
we have yet to hear anything but praise of the 
contents and surprise at their cheapness, when 
the beauty and excellence of the cards are con- 
sidered. An examination of the numbers prepared 
for 1891*92 convince us that the offera of this 
season are equal to any ever offered before 
Address H. H. Carter & Co, 3 Beacon Street 
Boston, Masse. 


Where 
do people buy best Amer- 
ican flags? Of G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 
Boston. Mass. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
Complying with general re- 
quest, Beecham’s Pills will in 
future for the United States 
be covered with a 


Quickly Soluble, 


Pleasant Coating,/s 


completely disguising the taste of the 
Pill without in any way impairing 
its efficacy. ‘ 


Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 
warency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
m. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Sauveur achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
ch stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages 
ces. Catalogues application 

NHOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

MON ONCLE ET MON © 
— Sense. ra 

A Lert book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prot. SOURLE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
wa & new, clear, and easy method for the study 
of the French Verb. Specimen pages free 

Any French or | W. R. JENKINS, 

English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 

published 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEWYORK. 


An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els. Comedies, etc , which have beeu carefull selected 
aud expurgated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
teure. Some especially arranged for young ladies’schools, 
Series of 12 numbers, 82.00 ; per No., 25 cts. 
For examinatiun half price, with privilege of returning 
by paying postage. Send also for free sample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magezine. 
BEKLITZ & CO., Pub’s, Madisur Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 17! Bresaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

uderson’s stories and Mlist’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmeti Alg 
Keetel’s French Course. ore 

ee ellegg’s Lessons in EK 
Kellogg’s Kheteric, and 
fiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, H. 1. SMITH 
\51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
f.oyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalicd Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIOC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Str.. N Y. 
THOMPSON, BRown & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have Schoo! Books which you do not care to 
seep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books te 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 717 WABASH CHICAGO, ILL. 


E EMPIRE , AComplete History of Britain 
TH s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its of uniformly easy 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent guality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Ge PHIC COPY BOOKS, 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Pan to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Cire N. H. Address the President, or Prof 


E.R. RUGGLES. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


. STAYE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
A ee the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarcnes of industrial drawing. 
rner of Exe 3 
school, Newbury, Corner’ BARTLETT, Principal. 


8 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ASSAUHUSET TS sexes. AT WORCBSTRE 
olars, address 
For partic addres? RUSSELL. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins 
tal es address 
NORMAL SCROOL, enail, 
dress 
For circulars 


STATE NORMAL MASS. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATE 
For catalogues, address th+ 
S For both anand A. G. BoYDEN, A. 


N L SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
only. For catalogues, A. he 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
= L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

TATE NORMA 


For Catalogues GREENOUGH, Prineipal. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


No pay till cured. 
OPIUM DR. STEPHENS. Lebanon,Qhio, 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 


thinking about registering for next year. Our usual advice to teac 

> hers now en: d is to 
TIME TO BE Sogiouee about New Years. Calle begin to come in for September in the early apriog’ meuthe 
an we ve P pete time to look up references and thoroughly classify ou* candidates. Io fact a&greit many 
goo teac =e thin > pays to keep continually regiatered. renewing their registration by the same letter that 
t There are adva tages HINKING exceptional opportunities. Ky our system, the 
or ze the chances there are for hame of eyery candidate anywhere near eliz- 
~ @ 13 sure to +4 dered with reference to every vacancy that comes to us, and not seldom quite unexpscted 


r occur, @ Certain card happens to be the nearest we have to th f 
a primary teacher inacity schoo! without training was engaged as 


letters pleased the superintendent, and her sa’ ary doubled, ABOUT IT. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


“stablished in 1884. Positions filled, 2300 Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


1 for State Normal; salary, $1009 
) 5 for High School work ; $450 to $1200 
9 \. 3for Modern Languages; $30 for $700 
Lad T h ‘ ) 9 for Music in Seminaries and Colleges; $250 and home to $1000. 
y bac ers ‘ 21 for Grade work below thea high school; $40 per month to $65. 
Address . J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Pro res 2 T h In every department of school work will find that we have the best 
g Sive eac ers possible facilities for introducing them toschool officers. If you are re- 

ceiving a smalier salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 
can- make clear to those who wish to employ teachera that you are capable of doing rucceasful work, we can be of 
serviceto you. We must adda large number of namea of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 
the dem ind upon us for fall vacancies. We are e-pecially anxious to fiad «ome good grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla for such teac ers for Fall vacauciet h ave already bagun to cone in 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: Bripc: & Scort, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT ST., BosToN. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,)16@ Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|1201 So.Spring St.,/48 Washingt ldg. 
Boston, Mass. NewYork, Chicago, Ill. Chattapooga,Tenn. | ea, Cal. | Portland. One 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Registration ree. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


OOD TEACHERS PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
E. F. FOSTER, | Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 50 Bromfield St., 


Mauager ston. 


New England Bureau of Education + nas. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, ‘There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Zzachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address a] (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishio change at | C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Room 
an increased salary, should { 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BipGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
9 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- | schools ¢arefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address and renting of school property. 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Best references ERE, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, . er of Twentieth St. 
283 Union Square, New Yor! 160 FIFTH AVENUE (corer YORK CITY. 


A\merican School Bureau. Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
Equipped to serve school officers promptly 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. V. 


, the United States. one learn about the won- 
derful success ot our well trie 
and efficiently Knows the whereabouts of | eS PRIRATIVE PLAN 
the Bont for given vacancy. of vacancies, and filling positions, through 


tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large ana local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- tion biank free. Agents wanted 


senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. tf 147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | '" 


isso 
TED FOR Se: d stamp for blanks to : 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 Fast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News «i. Year for (891-92. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


Supt. OF SCHOOLS, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


i i i ; iti isher’s ‘“ Essentials 
Thi hlet is contained in the 1891 and ’g2 edition of Fisher's “ Essent 
of Hort ena.ge it being the new matter that has been added to this year s edition. 
It contains all the important geographical news of the year ending August. ’9t. 


Geographical News of the Year for 1890 and 1891. 
Paper ; price, 20 cents. Both Editions to one address, 30 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Selecting 
Text Books 


Always consult the 
American Book Company. 


A Great Catalogue 


Over 2,000 volumes are described 
in the 21 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. These are 

ublished separately. The sub- 
jects are: 


. Reading 

. Supplementary Reading 
. Arithmetics 

. Higher Mathematics 

. Penmanship, etc, 

. Geography 

. History 

. Spelling 

. English Language 

. Drawing 

. Music 

Book-keeping 

. Ancient Language 

. Modern Language 

. Science 

. Botany 

. Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 
. Civics and Economics 

. Pedagogy, Rerords, etc. 
. Elocution 

. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mail 
those which intesces. you. 


American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


offer distinct advantages. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Their long experience in 


Their unrivaled facilities, 


Their great catalogue, 


Their low prices, 


Send for their list. 
spond with them and judge by results. 


American Book Company 


school book making, 


Corre- 


All rights reserved of writing or using this method in 
schools without licensed right us. right re- 
served to place a Wherewitbal text book addition in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at 50c. net per 
contract with all School Boards in the U. S., and one 
Roller form free of cost for every 100, 500,or 1000 copies 
of ook 5 Other rights extra, going with license. 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Do you know how to think? ,TOWN- 
SsSEND’S WHEREWITHAT. wil 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 
scientific, logical, and simple educational plan of in. 
calculable aid in conversation, composition, teach. 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro- 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chap- 
cellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Should bein the hands of every man. woman. and 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
for circulars and further information. 


WHEREWITHAL CO., Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, 


Ribots Works 


Price 15 Cents each, Paper 
cover. Free mail. 

No. 46- THE DISEASES OF MEMORY. © 
52, THE DISEARES OF THE WILL 
95. THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 

112, PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 


The Humboldt Library of Science, 
19 Astor Place, 


New YORK. 
CATALOGUES FREE. eow 


Common Words Difficult To Spell. 


A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercis' s, 
containing only common words which experience 
has shown are likely to be misspelled Thoroughly 
endorsed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cents; 
postpaid, 24 cents. tS H. PENNIMAN, 

4322 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cludin st 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. Mass. 


that may be used with or without the Carols. 16 pages. Price, 


; a single copy. 
he CHRIST 0 B je Christmas Service 
By J. E. HALL. containing an In- 
structive Responsive Service interspersed with New and Ae 
ropriate Carols, Price, 5 cents a single copy. OTHE 
Ke VICES of the same Character and at the same price, are 
**Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh," “Christmas Joy Bells,” 
*“*Good Will to Men,” “Noel, and ** Peace on Earth,” 
NEW CANTATA 
A CHRISTMA - for Children by these two 
By C.L. Burnham & G.F.Root. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a cordial 'reception. This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far. 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER CANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are *‘One Christmas Eve,"’ “‘Santa Claus 
& Co.,”" ‘The New Santa Claus,” “Catching Kriss Kringle," 
*‘Judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa us’ Mistake,"’ and The 
aifs’ Christmas." Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 
ER STORY Relates in verse, scrip- 
THE WOND FUL ture readings and music, 
By M. B. Brooks & @. F. Root. the principal events ot 
Christ's life on earth, Beautiful and instructive. Price, 20 cents 
a single copy. 
BETHLEHEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
e ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
By @. F. Root. ever rendered. Price, so cts a single copy. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of **Musical Visitor’’ for Choirs, 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Ce,. 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E, 16th St., New York, 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


60 pages of new and sparkling Music; only 15 cents. 
Special discount for introduction to Schools, etc., etc. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WHieE WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 


The writer’s aim is less to give grammatical instruction as 
such, than to so teach the language that the learner without 
a thought of grammar would never use it except in a 
grammatical manner. The work is the most efficient in- 
strument for the acquisition of German yet made accessible 
to students. It is a perfect mine of equivalent idiomatic 
expression in both languages, and is a departure in language 


teaching as novel as it is valuable. 


DEUTSCH’S DRILL MASTER 


IN GHRMAN. 


12 mo., Cloth, 469 pages: p22. Send for Descriptive 


THE BAKER & TAYEOR CO., Publishers, 


740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lin Carter, Pres 


of the grammar 
New York. 


“ Exceptionally skillful in its principles and arrangement.”’—Frank- 
College. 


Williams 


“Tam convinced that any student of modern abilities can, in a 
comparatively short time, acquire a correct and thorough knowledge 
of German y means of this excellert system.’’— Prof. Chas. A 
Schlegel, Normal College, City of New lork. 


The student [of this book] will have a very copious vocabulary and 
phraseology indeed, and a very complete and philosophical knowledge 


besides.’”’— Adolph Werner, College of the City of 


Silver, Burdett & Co.., Publishers, 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. 
By Josephine L, Abbott, Providence, R.I. $1 50 


OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo- 


gepehicns Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. 


CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
SONC, Book IV. A high school Song Book, 
by J obn'W. Tufts. Intro. price, 84 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu. 
cational Carpentry, for grammar schools. $1 50. 

END HOR PRICE LIST. 


“ Tt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE Book. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more 
and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa- 
tional maxim, ‘‘ We learn WY doing.” While it con- 
tains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
words, classified with respect to their meaning, it 
provides also in great number and variety carefully 
prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to 
write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, 
and itis believed that the character of these exercise, 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful and 
entertaining information, will insure this interest. In 
every lesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the 
reasoning faculty. 

176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. L pny rates for 
introduction and exchange furnished on application. 


The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 
ners to Read. 


THE BECINNER’S READER. 


PARTs I. AND IL. 
By T. T. COLLARD. 
Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 
Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bound in 


board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 
20 cents. 


COLLIER’S GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 
EDITED By O. R. WILLIS, Ph.D. 
Presents in a series of pictures a connected view 
of the entire period from the beginning of history to 


the year 1890. An admirable reader for grammar 
and high school use. 


Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid. $1.00. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


FOR EXPOSITION DAY. 


SONGS OF HISTORY : 


Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Or “ THE YoutH’s COMPANION,” AUTHOR oF “ ZIGZAG JOURNEYs,” ETC. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Elegantly Bound in Cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


Contains over fifty poems on subjects associated with the early history of America. It is full of 


patriotic sentiment. Under the head of “ Cameos of American 


istory, we would mention the fol- 


lowing poems , Columbus; Jsabella; The Bird that Sang to Columbus ; etc,, etc. 


The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- | 
ities of the national chronicles were never more! 


compactly set forth than in this charming little 
book of graceful verse, which deserves most hearty 
commendation.” — The Critic, N. Y¥. City. 


‘*For declamation day it offers delightful possi- 


bilities, and history in these pages becomes a far 
more real and living thing than it is in the average 
school text book.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


“Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyrical 
ring. In narrative he is clear and flowing, is quick 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strength of heroism. 
the tendernes; of human love, or the sublimity of 
faith in God.”—Christian Register, Boston 


| “ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 
patriotism, and cannot fail to stir those who read 
them.’”’—Golden Rule, Boston. 


For sale by leading booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


RANG’S NORMAL 


The classes were established and are 


thoroughly practical normal training in 


The method of instruction is that of 


Home Study and 


of Drawing throughout the country. 


addressing 


DRAWING CLASSES. 


maintained in order to carry to 


Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 


Form Studv and Drawing. 


Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 


Dr. J. G. Frrcn of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 
Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


7 Park Street. Boston. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE Busy Bee! 


By J. F. KINSEY. A collection of 
Songs and Vocal Exercises for the School Room, 

It contains a CAREFULLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
DEPARTMENT, EAsy EXERCISES, and Songs for 
Opening and Closing Schoo’, Commencement, New 
Years, Wa:hington’s Birthday, etc. 

HIGH SCHOOLS will find Solos, Duets, Quar 
tettes for Mixed. Male. and Female Voices, also bright 
GLEEs and CHORUSES, for entertainments and study 
96 pages. Single copy, manilla, 20¢.; board, 25c. ; 
Per dozen, manilla, by express, $2.00; board, $2 50. 
NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. Order of any revu 
table dealer in school supplies and books, or of THE 
ECHO MUSIC CO., Pub’rs, Lafayette, Ind. 


An Elementary Text-Brok of Botany 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


By EDITH AITKEN, late scholar of Girton Col- 
lege, and certified student in first class 
honors of the University of 
Cambridge. 


With 131 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


‘fee, and carves like amber cry 
PALNE, DIEHL & CO., Philada., Pa. 
WANTED, a shrewd, honest business man able to 
introduce and sell in his locality the above arti: 
cle, to the merits of which the editor of this paper 
can at test. Steady employment and good pay give). 
Address as above, giving age, experience, and refer- 
ence. Send 2 cent stamp for terms. eow 


AGENT make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 


of on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Te-titory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N.Y 


Certificates 

of the Home 
INN 
Loan Association (assets $675,000), double in 
value in seven years. Oan be withdrawn with accru’ 
interest anytime on 30 days notice. This form of in- 
vestment pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary 
savings bank Pamphlet, with highest references, free. 
W.F. NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel Building, Phila. Pa. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


New Bedford, Mass, 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 


GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston Socrety NATURAL HISTORY, 


[™] BOSTON, MASS. 
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